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an Act for regulating trade and industry, 


in 1871. By that Act trade guilds were 


deprived of many privileges, and reduced to 
the position of voluntary associations. Guilds 


and guild statutes were allowed to exist, but 


it was at the option of any one to enter or 


withdraw from such societies at pleasure. 


The duty of inspection and supervision was 
transferred to the Government authorities, who 
also were'to decide all questions as to duties, 
and rights of members. All persons belonging 
to a trade might form a guild under similar 


conditions. The relations between persons in 
industries or trades and their apprentices, 


assistants, and journeymen was to be a matter 
of contract, and the old system of workmen’s 
books, books delivered to the workmen by the 
police, and intended to control their entering 
and leaving the service of employers, was 
abolished. In 1878 another change was made. 
The workmen's books were restored, and the 
guilds, though not made compulsory, had some 
of their old privileges restored. Power was 
given to create industrial schools, to make 
rules for advancing industrial and technical 
instruction, to establish a system of examina- 
Gon, for testing the capacity of apprentices, 
journeymen, and masters, and to appoint 
tribunals of arbitration, whose decision should 
be final. In 1884 another Act was passed, 
prohibiting masters who did not belong to a 
guild from taking apprentices. This Act, though 
much wished for, has not given entire satisfac- 
tradesmen, especially in Bavaria, 


tion to the 


by the passing of 


expressly appointed for the purpose, to super- 
intend the training of the apprentice and 
instruct him in everything pertaining to the 
trade. The Stettin guild rules require every 
apprentice before being admitted a journeyman 
to pass an examination before a committee of 
the guild. If he fails to pass the examination 
the committee can order him to serve from 
three to twelve months longer as an apprentice. 
If the committee are of opinion that the appren- 
tice’s deficiency of knowledge has been caused 
by the fault of the master, they may allow the 
apprentice to pass the further time required 
with another master, while his former master 
has to pay him the customary wages of a 
journeyman. The time served by apprentices 
varies from one to four years,—the average is 
generally three years. As a rule, it is only the 
art trades, such as jewellers, modellers, and 
ornamental painters, that require four years. 
Some guilds have trade schools, Fachsschulen, 
but they suffer from the competition of the 
Forthildungen Schulen, attendance upon 
which in some cities is compulsory, and in 
other cases are insufficiently sustained by the 
guilds themselves. 

Great stress is laid upon the sytematic train- 
ing of the apprentices for their respective 
trades, and upon the proficiency of the journey- 
men. People both in official and private 
circles do their best to raise the condition, 
education, and well-being of the productive 
classes, and to enable workmen to compete 
successfully with foreign competition ; yet 
the feeling between employer and employed 
is described to be that of desperate enemies, 
especially in manufacturing districts. The 
hours of labour vary in different parts of the 
empire from sixty to seventy-two hours a week. 
Wages also fluctuate, some trades being better 
paid in certain districts than others. 

In Austria, owing to causes somewhat 
similar to those in Germany, some craft-guilds 
have been re-founded. Membership of them 
is compulsory upon all carrying on the par- 
ticular trades in connexion with them. They 
exercise a certain trade control as far as the 


On the whole, a new era seems dawning for| test system of proficiency, which is compul- 


the guilds, with some signs of its being a 





successful one, 


The tailors’ guild of Berlin, though not one 
of the trades with which we are specially con- 
cerned, may be conveniently cited as typical 
of the general formation and regulation of 
the guilds. Statutes enact that as appren- 
ices only such young persons shall be taken as 
school education, 
mentally nor physically unable 
to learn the trade. The master has, either 
himself or through a competent representative 


have the req 7 
and are neither 


Oe 





* See Builder, March 6, 1996, p 901. 


sory, has been re-established. In all other 
respects every one can carry on whatever trade 
he pleases. The relations between employer 
and employed are excellent. 

In France no bodies resembling the ancient 
corporations exist. What organisations exist 
are more of a social than a business nature. In 
1884 an Act was passed for the purpose of 
allowing the formation of working men’s guilds. 
It gives little more power than formerly to 
form associations which shall have the exclu- 
sive object of studying and protecting industrial 





interests. 7. 
| With the exception of the building and 


mechanical trades, labour is unorganised. In 
Marseilles the question of wages is largely 
controlled by the 50,000 Italian workmen who 
live there. They work for less wages than the 
French, and no strike can be successful while 
these Italians stand aloof. Women are em- 
ployed in almost every calling, from agriculture 
to street cleaning. Saving is one of the lead- 
ing principles of the workpeople, and all are 
taught the economy of helping to swell the 
general family fund. In the production of 
machinery France is becoming eminent, and 
the advance in wages is marked,—the amount 
being equal to that of England, and in special 
cases superior. The hours of labour are from 
60 to 84 a week, the average being 70. 

In Switzerland, the old corporations have 
long disappeared in the character of active 
industrial organisations. Those which exist 
are kept up for social purposes, or for the 
management of the property which they have 
inherited. So far as apprenticeship is con- 
cerned, there are no regulations or restrictions 
of any kind. A person desiring to learn a 
trade can do so wherever he can find any one 
to teach him, and whosoever can may give 
him instruction. There are, however, efforts 
made in various places to afford apprentices 
facilities for acquiring the technical knowledge 
necessary for perfecting themselves in their 
respective occupations. Among the trades- 
people generally there is a strong feeling of 
the necessity of cultivating and developing 
the thorough practical and theoretical know- 
ledge required for practising the various trades 
successfully. The subject of technical educa- 
tion is left entirely to the State. The feeling 
between employers and employed is pleasant. 
In some cantons the organisation of labour is 
generally based upon the idea of permanency, 
and workmen are usually engaged by the year. 
There is a Swiss general trades-union. Among 
its objects are :—Obligatory examination in all 
trades of apprentices : laws governing appren- 
ticeship; laws and regulations in general 
more protective than at present, but not so as 
to introduce the old system of the compulsory 
guilds, The hours of labour are seventy a 
week. 

In Italy, none of the ancient guilds survive. 
There are no laws or regulations governing 
apprenticeship. Much attention has been 
paid to technical instruction since the acqui- 
sition of Venetia. All the so-called special 
schools then existing have been remodelled 
into a general plan of instruction for the 
entire kingdom. They seem to have partly 
failed in their object, and to have been more 
frequented by the well-to-do middle-class 
than by those for whom they were intended. 
“It is difficult to foresee the time when their 





usefulness will find its full scope. The facts 
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so far seem to confirm the supposition that the | 


Italian genius and temperament are not favour- 
able to systematic industry, the masses —* 
impatient of the constraint, while the rur 
population regard the — as demoralis- 
ing and unwholesome. Millowners oo 
complain that the want of training, ! th for 
foremen and operatives, is a heavy disadvan- 
tage in conducting their establishments, only 
compensated by the extremely low price of 
labour. When it is remembered that even 
where these establishments have existed from 
father to son on the same spot, they have not 
succeeded in forming a body of capable hands, 
the fact certainly adds force to the presump- 
tion of inaptitude.” But perhaps the view of 
technical instruction on the employers’ part 
may be to blame. In Venetia the technical 
institutes and trade schools are gaining in 
number, but “are far from serving the purpose 
intended, or receiving the adhesion and con- 
fidence of the population. They a“ oe 
regarded as impractical or unnecessary by the 
mass of —— wedded to their antiquated 
routine, and whose numbers are recruited 
from the swarming hordes of untutored and 
half-savage children, tempted to the workshop 
where they are employed for a few centimes 
a day to do odds and ends of work, and pick 
up what notions of the trade they can gather. 
And such is the natural aptitude and intel- 
ligence of the race, that where the occupation 
interests and attracts, and particularly in all 
those more or less elegant fabrics which 
appeal to the artistic instinct, they need no 
other training to become accomplished work- 
men.” ; 

In the peculiar and characteristic Venetian 


industry of glass-making all public teaching of 


its practice has been tacitly proscribed. Each 
establishment is jealous of its imagined mono- 
poly, and the processes employed are guarded 
as trade secrets. As, however, all the pro- 
cesses of the manufacture are extremely simple 
and depend almost entirely on dexterity, tact, 
and taste, it may be doubted whether systematic 
instruction could add greatly to the skill 
acquired by practice in the w op, or replace 
the aptitude implanted by nature. 

The relations between employer and em- 
ployed are good. Much fault is found in the 
neighbouring countries, weg | in Germany, 
at the importation of Italian labourers when- 
ever any large contract is to be executed. 


These labourers are supplied to any number 


by contract agents, and they arrive on the 
ground with something like the mobility and 
precision of troops. eir work is prompt) 
and thoroughly executed. The hours of wiek 
are at Turin sixty a week. 

In Holland there are no guilds and no 
restrictions upon trade or its exercise. With 
regard to the absence of all laws or regulations 
relating to apprenticeship, the want of system 
is extremely unsatisfactory. A change in this 
respect is urgently called for, and is likely 
to take place soon. The feeling between 
employers and employed is satisfactory and 
improving. Trade organisations are numerous. 
One of the principal is the Grand Dutch 
Trades Union, which aims at the amalgamation 
of all trades. Among its objects are: ten 
hours to constitute a day’s labour, the limit- 
ation of the work of children, and eral 
advancement of the interests of labour — 
co-operation. In general trades the hours of 
labour are sixty a week, though in some they 
*7 —— 

n Belgium there are no corporations, civi 
or religious. There are no laws or —— 
governing apprenticeship. Trade-unions are 
numerous. Many factories are carried on on 
partly paternal principles: invalids receive 
medical attendance free of durin 
illness, and are allowed half their : 
Food is supplied to the operatives at whole. 


sale prices. A pension for life is paid after a 


also provided at low rents. 
labour are sixty-nine a week. ee 
In Denmark guilds of journeymen exist, but 


only as benefit societies. 


employer and a ntice ; 
. —— are in nO way con- 


of agreement between the two parties. On the 


.| great number of assistants. 


The relations between 


regulations, but are a matter 
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side of both there is a desire for some readjust- 
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the absence of highways, railways, and water. 





ment of the relations between them. Technical | ways, have had the effect of industries, 
schools for the —— and ogy of | hence —— —* ene conditions of trade 
the working classes are numerous. are toitself. In . ing bein 
nearly all held in the evening, and are mainly cose ema by hand, math is iC 
supported by the State. The hours of labour | great dem: ; 
in Copenhagen are sixty a week. In Spain what guilds remain are onl for 
In ania guilds exist, but only nominally. | purposes of assistance and benevolence. re 
Of their rules, which are very numerous, are no laws or lations governing appren- 
hardly any are carried out. Roth in Poland |ticeship, nor are any in which 
and Russia — are required to pass an trades are taught. —2 S enter a 
examination ore becoming journeymen. factory or w p, and ally develo 
The Russian peasants are y imbued with | into workmen, the time 


a tendency to unite in associative societies 
having a community of interests. One of the 
most interesting examples is the Russian 
“ artel,” or associative labour society. These 
societies are established on communistic 
principles, and are liable for any loss caused 
by their individual members, and all 
branches of trade. 
Russia are peculiar to that empire. Although 
serfdom is abolished, the feudal relationship 
still exists to an extent which makes com- 

rison difficult. The system of boarding and 

ging employés in the factories prevails. 
Some attention is paid in the large towns to 
technical education, but in the villages the 
only instruction available is a certain amount 
which it is the duty of the village priest to 
impart, but over which there is no control. 
Wages in St. Petersburg are d more 


by individual bargaining than by any fixed 
rate, and are of such a discrepant character 


that they cannot be included in the general 
average. The hours of labour average seventy- 
two a week. 


In Turkey there are trade guilds existing, 


but they are chiefly co-operative societies for 


mutual benefit. their nature that of the 
hamels (porters) furnishes an example. Each 
quarter of Constantinople has its own porters, 
all being under one chief or head, who is 
recognised by the Government and who buys 
his place. e chief pays to the Government 
the taxes of all the members, who can only 
work in their assigned —— The total 
earnings of each day are divided pro rata, and 
in cases of disability or illness they relieve 


each other. There are no labour organisations. 


The hours of work are from daylight to one 


hour before sunset. The wages in Constanti- 


—* are about the same, perhaps on the whole 
4 cities of 
Europe. In villages distant from the capital 


ttle higher, than in other large 


and rural districts they are extremely low. 


The great cost of internal communication, and 
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| Belgium. 























The labour conditions of 


Table showing Comparatire Average Weekly Wages in 1879 and 1885 





~~ u 
capacity of the individual and the ifBeulty of 
the pursuit, 

In Portugal there are trade com 


ies 
existing, but as —2 associations. 
are very low around isbon ; general trates 


run from 2s. 6d. to 3s. 4d.a day ; in excep. 
tional cases they reach 5s. 3d., and sometimes 
are as low as 2s. 1d. The hours of labour are 
from sunrise to sunset. 


In the United Kingdom guilds survive in a 


few places, but under changed conditions. 

ee as an aid “3 ion to 
e ong disappeared, an now on 

exist for benevolent aud social Th. 


goldsmiths’ guild of Edin retains a few 
of its ancient features. Every member must 
have served an apprenticeship of seven years 
in the trade, and must either have two 
years additional under a master or have been 
in business a similar time on his own account. 
By the term of his indentures the tice is 
bound to the guild and not to the master whom 
he is to serve. 

The , stimulus to technical education 
has been given by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute, which not only carries on 
schools of its own, but subsidises other institu- 
tions that have a similar object. It extends 
its assistance to all the principal industrial 
centres of Great Britain. Instruction of the 
better class is its main object, and it in no way 
interferes with the relation between employer 


in 

—* “trade being without it 
po y ing without it 
ag workmen who do not belong to 
a t or protective society. 

The subjoined showing the advance 
‘or decrease in the wages of the principal 
building trades in most of the states 


from 1879 to 1885, compiled from recently- 
published statistics, may be of interest in con- 
nexion with the subject :— 
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Occupstions. Germany France. | Italy. Denmark. |‘ Switzerlend, England. 
1879. | 1835. 1879. | 1885, 1879. | 1885. | 1879. | 1885. | 1879. | 1685. 1870. 1885. 1879. | 1885. 
odie. d.ia. dis. djadieadiedijise diedjiadisa dis & 

Bricklayers .. 145/17 7. 16 8/26 © 260/19 © 146/176) 187/28 2 230/21 9/| 3810/ 31 6 

ters .... 176 17 3 22 7/2510 226/17 01 175/168'179/ 28 2'192/ 199 3 6/311) 

Gasficters ...... 166/17 © 22 7)25 @ 226/ 2010| 166) 162/179/ 2% 7 | 192) 210/30 8) 31 ll 

Masons ........ 168 19 6 2010/23 3 2560/21 9 168/150/187/) 28 4 200) 220 34 0/3 0 

Plasterers...... 182 18 6 20 10 26 & 226/19 6 182) 210/187/238 1: 192/210) 88 9 | 323 © 

Plumbers ...... 163 17 9 2211/25 & 250) 23 9 168/180 179/\ 28 9' 193/317 38 4/| S211 

Slaters ......... 163 17 6 2211/23 7 250/20 9! 163) 176/179\ 98 9' 1092/1623 8211 | 2 7 

Tinsmiths ...... 16@ 1410 18 4/23 9 20/18 4 16 3 | 276 163/27 11 189/166 30 6) 27 4 

VANDYCK AT THE GROSVENOR | °liged to imitate his style, and carry out in 
that tne works which he would sell as his own. 


GALLERY. 
mar all foreign artists the two who 





fluence upon art were 
Holbein and Vandyck. Holbein’s 
influence was less permanent, because the 
demand for portraits was relatively small in 
the times of Henry VIIL and Eli and 
so no considerable school of artists be 
maintained. Holbein was not forced by 
circumstances to surround himself with a 
In the time of 
Charles I. there were many more people who 


desired to have themselves portrayed,—so many, 
was utterly 





exercised the most important in- | sty 








in fact, that Vandyck alone wo 

unable to supply the demands made upon him | an 

He had tocall in the aid of numerous assistants | in studio ought by 

in order to complete, with their help, the| be excluded. The collection now brought 
various orders thrust upon him. Of ten pictures | together at the Grosvenor satisfies 
sold out of his studio scarcely one was even | ali our requirements. It contains a sufficient 
mainly his handiwork, and many he hardly|number of typical works of the artist's 
touched. His assistants were, therefore, us to 
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is style. It contains several very fine 
— the best works done by ed 
master himself in England ; and it completes 
and supplements them by a tolerably la 








number of those school pictures whose origin 
and influence we have explained. 

It is but natural that some of the pictures 
exhibited should have crept in on pre- 
tences. We will mention only a few of the} 
most conspicuous im : ; 
them is Mr. Holford’s “ Portrait of a Spanish 
Ofticer” (68), which has only recently been 
attributed to Vandyck, and which certain! 
cannot be by him. It is painted in the style 
of Caravaggio, though probably not by t 
master either. Nei can the “ Portrait of 
a Lady” (6) have been —— by a pupil 
formed in the school of Rubens and newly 
arrived in Italy. Mr. Claude Phillips ascribes 
it to Justus Suttermans, and the ascription 
is well worth consideration. The “Sir Anthony 
Vandyck on Horseback ” (70) should not have 
been included in this or any other exhibition 
of admirable works of art. e “Sir William 
Killigrew” (119) does not depict that per- 
sonage at all. It is a B eg Od Dobson, 
which once belonged to Horace pole. He 
relates that when found by the man from 
whom he bought it the left side and bottom 
of the canvas were ruined, and the name, 
“ John Milton,” was on the back. The inscrip- 
tion, now clearly legible upon it, was painted 
in by some forger between the time of the 
Strawberry Hill sale and the purchase of the 
picture by the Duke of Newcastle. 

The catalogue is carefully composed, but 
contains much information with which a 
visitor could dis , and lacks much which 
he might well expect to find init. The follow- 
ing, amongst other corrections, require to be 
made in it. No. 24 is not George, but William 
Villiers, Viscount Grandison, father of the 
famous Barbera Villiers. Endymion Porter 
(31) was not a knight; the gentleman depicted 
in No. 32 holds a pear in his hand, and is not 
in the character of Paris; the Countess of 
Southampton (42, 123, and 148) is not repre- 
sented as “ Fortune,” but as “ Juno.” Nos. 52 
and 75 both portray Charles Louis, Elector 
Palatine, son of Frederick V. No. 95 should 
bear the name of Edward Sackville, fourth 
Earl of Dorset, and No. 101 that of Frances 
Leigh, second wife of Thomas, Earl of South- 
ampton, Lord High Treasurer of Charles I. 
The “Portrait of a Lady” (106) used to be 
known in the famil 


of the first of Denbigh. 


icture (109) represents not Sir William, but/| the ro 
omas Killigrew, and No. 119 does not 
represent a Killigrew at all. Count Gondomar | Gallery. 


is not seen in No. 116, but some other fine 
Spanish —— It should be stated that 
the St. Martin (134) is a study for the famous 
Saventhem picture, and the St. Sebastian 


(136), a study for the well-known picture now | of art. With respect to the replica of this 
in the old Pinakothek at Munich. No. 140 picture, now on view at the “Old Masters, 
represents Margaret Smith, afterwards Lady | it may be observed that that picture has been 


Herbert. 


The visitor to the Grosvenor Gallery will | must have been fine, but besides being flayed 
scarcely expect us to supply him with a guide| and re-painted in parts, it has had great stri 
to the collection. It will be enough if we/|of canvas added above, below, and down the 
hibited. brief ——— 
exhibited, briefly indicating the Sad of the 
4 t to which they — ha into full - lengths. Vandyck was 

a 


point to a few of the most 


artist's dey 


Vandyck was at Ant in 1599. 


1609 he was a pupil of Hendrick van Balen of| his own portrait (1) where he hol 
Antwerp. In his fifteenth year he entered the | chain which the king had given him and 
studio of Rubens. In 1618 he attained the © of 1 
rank of master in his craft. The “ Betrayal of | the man who would sun himself in the * 
Christ” (125) is an excellent specimen of his|of royal favour. One of the signs — err 
style when he was working under the imme- | favour, or, at any rate, interest, was oo ‘ler 
It is ugly, no| provided by the king for the artis € 


diate influence of Rubens. 


doubt, but it sh great vi is rich | portral isa pity 
in — as ——â— poset biti’ he 1621 and completeness of surroundings. it —* 8 
Vandyck determined to visit Italy ; before | that Lord Fitzwilliam’s fine portrait of Stratfor 
painted the famous picture of| is not included in the collection. Its place is 


a . f the two 
e then visited Venice, where the works of| handiwork apparent. The larger 0 not 
ice, bears a striking portrait nevertheless. Three — hove taken the proper preliminary step 


doing so he 

“St. Martin” at Saven near Brussels, 
—* study (134) for which has mentioned 
Titian and Tintoret must have uced a pro- 


found impression upon him. This is plainly | full - length 


shown in the pi 





The finest of | Ge 


y as the portrait of| Vandyck’s finest English pictures. The 
Viscountess Boyle of orgy daughter | Queen’s picture (41) is a worthy example of 
he (Queen’s 


.| 46), upon neither © 


; ill 
picture of “ Armida and Rinaldo” | sively - youths, ewe of — 
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Armida reappears upon the shoulders of 


rowed, per 


rested for the longest time. His two visits to 
the latter city may almost be regarded as 


a gentleman (26), and Don Livio Odescalchi 
(37). About 1626 or 1627, Vandyck returned 
to Antwerp, and his second Flemish period 
commenced. It was then that he painted the 
picture of Snyders and his Wife (23), and the 
other portrait of the same lady (79). The 
original replica of the “ Christ taken down from 
the Cross” (144),—the large version of which is 
in the Antwerp Gallery (No. 403 there),—dates 
from the same period. If the portrait of a 
lady (106) be Viscountess Boyle, of Kenel- 
— it must, at any rate, belong to this 


Early in 1632 Vandyck arrived, for the 
second time, in Engiand,—the country which 
was henceforward to be his home. He made 
a few visits to his native land afterwards, 
probably during one of which he painted the 
noble portrait of the Abbé Scaglia (54),—a 
picture scarcely inferior to any that ever came 
from his brush. 

Vandyck’s portraits of Charles I., Henrietta 
Maria, and their children, are very suspiciously 
numerous. Doubtless the majority of them 
were sold by the painter on the clear under- 
standing that they were only produced under 
his supervision and from his designs. None of 
the portraits of Charles I. here shown possessany 
valid claims to originality. The best is a half- 
length of the king and queen (25), upon part of 
which the master may have worked. The 
half-length in armour (39) is a good replica of 
a well-knuwn type. The full-length with the 
Marquis of Hamilton (63) is a late copy of the 
Louvre picture, and No. 99 bears the same 
relation to the Windsor canvas. With Hen- 
rietta Maria we are more fortunate, the full- 
length of her with Sir Jeffrey Hudson, the 
dwarf of “ Peveril of the Peak,” being one of 


the attractive group of paintings which depict 
children, though it is doubtless sur- 
by the bewitching picture in the Turin 


It was fitting that the artist should employ 
all his skill upon the likeness (8) of the 


cultured patron to whom he owed so much, 
the Earl of Arundel, father of English amateurs 


very ill-treated by restorers. riginally it 


side, and on the lower strip hideous 
Sr cer been painted, thus making both 


no less lavish of pains when — 


points to the sunflower, speaking symbol of 


it (114) he painted with similar care 


plied by two canvasses 43 and 
—* * a which is the master’s 


each of two expen- 
attract the 


of Rubens. The very Titianesque head of | and Lord Bernard Stuart. The third (112; 









120 is a poor copy of it) shows the pompous 


St. Catherine in the Madonna picture (51), | forms of the Earl of Bri / 
adonna ristol and the Duke of 
rge| but the type of the Virgin is there bor-| Bedford. All three are painted in Vandyck’s 


from Parmegiano. Rome and | most eous manner. Much | triking 
Genoa were the Italian cities in which Vandyck | but wr ane interesting for the — of the 


rsonality displa is the portrait of Lord 
alkland (87). The taniline face and lambent 


settlements there. The pictures painted for | eyes will not fail to rivet the attention when 
noese patrons are amongst the finest of the | once it has been directed to the picture. The 
artist's works. The present collection contains group of Killigrew and Carew (109) possesses 
some fine examples of the period, the best something of the same quiet charm, bnt is 
being, perhaps, the Marchesa Balbi (77), and painted with more care and elaboration. It 
—* a croup of oo rev an (29); | 1s, perhaps, with its quiet reserve and low 
archesa de Brignolé- and her son | tones, the finest picture in thi interestin 

(18), Lord Cowper's fine full-length portrait of | exhibition, : et . 








NOTES. 


= ~< |HE American iron and steel trade 
Of Nam has been exceptionally active during 
the past year, whilst the prospect 
at for the present year is even more 
favourable. The production of pig-iron for 
1886 is estimated at 5,600,000 tons against 
4,044,526 tons in 1885; of Bessemer steel 
ingots, 2,000,000 tons against 1,519,430 tons : 
of Bessemer steel rails, 1,500,000 tons against 
959,471 tons; of open-hearth steel, 200,000 
tons against 133,375 tons in 1885. Notwith- 
standing the increase in the output, prices have 
advanced but slightly. Anthracite Foundry 
pig-iron No. 1 was worth, at Philadelphia, 
18°50 dols. per ton on January 1, and 20°50 
dols. on December 29, 1886 ; grey forge pig- 
iron No, 1, at Pittsburgh, 16 dols. and 20 dols. 
respectively. Best refined bar iron sold at 
Philadelphia at the beginning of the year at 
40°32 dols., and at its close at 44°80 dols. 
Steel rails at Eastern mills rose from 34°50 dols. 
to 37 dols. During 1886, over 7,000 miles of 
new railways were constructed in the United 
States, compared with 3,131 miles in 1885. 
This large increase has contributed greatly to 
the improvement in the American iron trade. 
Close upon 800,000 tons of steel rails have 
already been ordered for delivery in the pre- 
sent year, this being about half the producing 
capacity of American rail mills. 
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4 bye meeting for the promotion of the scheme 

of the Imperial Institute was, no doubt, a 
success, in spite of the irrepressible mover of 
amendments who was finally invited out by 
the police ; but no attempt was made to settle 
the question of site, although the subject was 
alluded to in the course of the proceedings. 
We are very strongly of opinion that Ken- 
sington will not do, either from the point of 
view of sentiment or practical suitability, 
and we hope an effort will be made,—even a 
national effort, if necessary (for is it not a 
national interest ?)—to raise the funds for 
securing a site in the neighbourhood of the 
Houses of Parliament and public offices. 
Unless this is done, the Imperial and Colonial 
Institute will not be the great success which it 
ought to be, and which we hope to see it. 


HE Town Council of Glasgow intend to 
oppose the Clyde, Cart, and Kelvin Main 
Sewerage Bill, which is a straightforward 
measure, intended to remedy the present 
intolerable state of those waters. The Bill 
proposes the constitution and incorporation of 
a joint Board, which shall be the governing 
| body of the united district, to consist of fifteen 
ex officio and twenty-five executive members, 
the latter to be elected by the Town Councils 
of Glasgow and Paisley, the Police Commis- 
sioners of Govan, and the local authorities of 
various parishes named in the schedule. The 
purposes for which the district is to be formed 
are the purchase of land and property, the 
erection of buildings, machinery, and plant, 
construction of main drains, and the purifying 
of the sewage so that it may be discharged 
into any stream, river, or water-course, without 
breach of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 
or any other provisions of the law. It does 
not, however, seem that the promoters of the 





of obtaining a professional report as to how so 








(19; study for it, 73), where the Venetian style| attention of every visitor. 1% 
is found jn ** — — and 105) represent the same patr. 


Lord John 


important and unprecedented a result is to be 
obtained. ‘ 
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HE Tottenham Local Board have contrived 
to fit things together very successfully in 
their application for a loan to enable them to 
employ labour in improving the roads in the 
perish. It seems that these roads, — over 
a many years since, are in a 
A eager ge & eros parish cannot afford to 
repair them out of the current rates. The 
present is a good time to get the work done 
cheaply, and it is work that requires to be 
done. We have the strongest opinion — 
the well-meant but pernicious and delusive 
system of creating work for hands that are 
out of employ; but this seems to be a case 
in which a clear-sighted economy has been 
combined with beneficent intentions, Mr. 
Ritchie, M.P., who received a deputation 
from the Tottenham Board on the subject, 
promised that an inspector should see the 
roads in question, with a view to the authori- 
sation of a loan. 


gy eer TORLONIA, by draining a lake 
formed in the crater of an extinct volcano, 
in the Apennines, transformed an insalubrious 
belt of swamp and marsh into good productive 
land, at the same time carrying out a work 
that was commenced in the yes of the Roman 
Emperor Claudius. Sir F. de Lesseps, who 
is one of the honorary members of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, has contributed to the 
Transactions of that Institution some par- 
ticulars of a work carried out in Tunis for a 
like purpose, although the means adopted are 
exactly the reverse of those pursued by 
Prince Torlonia in the case of Lake Fucino. 
It appears that Colonel Roudaire has spent 
many years in Tunis, levelling, boring, and 
making experiments of various kinds, and has 
satisfied himself that the four “shotts,” 
Tedjedj, Djerid, Rharsa, and Melrir, situated 
77 ft. 6 im. below sea level, could by 
means of a canal be formed into an 
inland sea. This would influence the climate 
and fertility of the surrounding country toa 
considerable degree, the area being 3,164 
square miles, which is about forty-times that 
of Lake Geneva. Owing to the expense that 
would be involved in carrying out this scheme 
another method has been devised. From the 
discovery of Roman aqueducts formerly em- 
ployed in irrigation, the idea was suggested of 
rendering the country fit for cultivation by 
sinking artesian wells, which would supply the 
necessary water. The water-rents obtained 
were to be in part devoted to the construction of 
the canal. The first well was started in 1855. 
At a depth of 295 ft. water was found, which 
rose to a height of 15 ft. The flow for the first 
year averaged about 1,760 gallops per minute, 
and is now 19,800 gallons per minute. ‘ The 
banks of the river Melah,” says Sir Ferdinand, 
“which, fifteen months ago, were deserts, are 
now populated, and very —8 the canal is to 
be commenced.” Marshal Bugeaud has said 
that the civilisation of the French African pos- 
sessions would come from below,—that is, would 
depend on the subterranean water-supply. 








N the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review Sir Lowthian Bell into the 
subject of “ The Iron and Steel Trade,” mainly 
with the object of comparing the state of the 
trade in America with our own, and estimating 
the probability or possibility of America gene- 
rally outbidding us in all the markets of the 
world. The article contains much interesting 
information and suggestion, which would be 
more readable and appear more to the point 
had it been —— in a more connected, 
logical, and argumentative form. As it is, it 
is not eas easy to see what the writer is 
specially driving at in the facts which he 
adduces, or what is the connexion between the 
observations of one paragraph and the statistics 
of the next. The general conclusion we are 
brought to at last, however, is that while 
America possesses a sufficiency of the raw 
material in the shape of ore (the limits of 
which are, in fact, not fully known yet) and 
a splendid stock of fuel, the fuel is too far 
from the ore, and consequently from the 
smelting furnaces, and the latter too far 
from the sea-coast, for America to be 
able permanently to undersell us in the pro- 


bad |eminent English comedian who was 


THE BUILDER. 
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duction of iron. “We hope here be truths.” 


working; and Sir Lowthian’s 
ractically the same as that arrived at by an 
P y , 
when on a tour in the States, if he was not 
impressed with the size of the country, and 
replied that he had noticed it took a very 
long time to get from one town to another, 
“but he did not see the advantage of it.” 


HE recent case of in re Carus-Wilson v. 
Green helps to make clearer the difference 
between a mere valuer and an arbitrator. In 
this case timber on land was to be paid for at 
a valuation; each party was to ta 
valuer ; the two persons before they began to 
act were to appoint an umpire, so that if they 
disagreed he should give a decision. The 
disagreement came about, and the umpire 
made a valuation, and the question then arose 
if this was an award so as to come within 
the cognisance of the High Court. The Court 





of Appeal, as well as the Divisional Court, 
held it was not an award by an arbitrator. 


The reason of the decision is thus shortly 
given by Lord Esher :—The umpire “ was 
merely substituted for the valuers to do what 
they: could not do, viz., fix the price of the 
timber.” This is a sim clear ratio 


in mind, for it will often be applicable in the 
business practice of most persons. 


18* Proceedings of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers contain some iculars of an 


American pumping , which has recently 
been at work at —— near New York. 
A strongly-built barge has a heavy framework, 
25 ft. high, erected on it. This is closed in, 
and contains two platfo on the lower of 
which the boilers and i are placed. 
Round the top of this framework an outside 
overhanging road is placed, upon which a 
truck runs, having a i 

steam pump suspended from it. An iron 
suction-pipe is fastened to the lower end of 
the pump, at the bottom of which is a digger, 
consisting of about eleven vertical prongs, 
—* —— and — below a hori- 
zontal circular strainer. The digger, bearing 
the weight of the pump, which is about two 
tons, has an re movement imparted to 
it by the pump, and thus loosens the material 
on which it rests, An iron discharge-pi 
extends upwards from the discharge of the 
pump, and delivers the dredged material into 
« central hopper at the top of the framework 
in the barge. From thence it is conveyed 
ashore by means of a trough supported on a 
floating staging. Owing to the elevation, the 
material can be deposited 1,000 ft. from the 
barge. In actual work, this dredger has 
raised an average of 50 per cent. of solid mate- 
rial out of the total volume lifted, and under 
favourable circumstances it has a capacity of 
ee — per — * Illustrations and 
a fuller description of the Badger Dredger ma 
be found in the American Machinist of 
February 6, 1886. 








NEW type of steam excavator has been 
— for use in the work of construct- 
ing the Panama Canal. The ordinary chain 
of buckets is used, but the su are placed 
some distance back from the edge of the 
cutting. It will excavate over a range of 
26 ft. 3 in. deep, 14 ft. 9 in. wide, and an 
required length, without changing the ine: | 
The material is carried away to a distance of 
180 ft., to be deposited by means of a trans- 
porter worked by travelling bands. There are 
two platforms one above the other. The lower 
is carried on twelve pairs of wheels, 14 ft. 9 in. 
centres, which run on rails, The upper plat- 
a is —— the lower one u 
sixteen rollers. For propelling the machine, 
and traversing the than. slstihien: tes is a 
15-horse-power engine placed on the lo 
platform. The exca i 
of a chain of twenty- 


wer 
; buckets, each 
having a capacity of about 10} cubic feet. 





The motive power for excavation is — gow 
by a 100-horse-power engine. To work the 


decidendi, and it is well that it should be borne | enough 


y | part of w 
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machine the u platform is carried to the 
inside edge of the wer platform, and the 
buckets are set to work. When they have 
reached their limit of depth, i.¢., 26 ft. 3 in., 
the platform is gradually moved back as the 
excavation goes on working at a speed of 
twenty-three buckets per minute, 438 cubic 
yards per hour could be removed. 


OME particulars are given in a recently. 

published volume (vol. iii., fourth series) 
Nouvelles Annales de la Construction, of the 
Seine quay walls that have lately been con. 
I ig nen. a ll 
usual, if not entirely novel. The bed of the 
avon Seine, 06 So. Se ene these walls are 
constructed, is 32 ft. below the uired quay- 
level. It is composed of a layer of silty sand, 
resting on chalk, the latter being 25 ft. below 
the bed of the river. Four rows of wooden 





piles were driven down the sand until 
they reached the chalk. piles slo 
forward towards the front, and on them a wall, 


18 ft. high, has been built. Up toa height of 
5 ft. Gin. this wall is composed of concrete, 
and is 11 ft. wide. The rest is built of rubble 
mansonry, and is 6 ft. 6 in. at the bottom. In 
order to keep the thrust that would be exerted 
was con- 

rested a layer 
of rubble stone, the whole ing back far 
i slope of the filling. 
The wall is faced with brickwork, and cost 
about 241. foot run. The characteristic 
feature of this method of construction is its 
low cost. A somewhat similar was 
— sec o> loomagnionaet tioning pis 

udson, 80 ago as | ing piles 
were used for —— forward —“ 
tions of quay-walls on the Clyde, 


HE Municipal Council of Paris appears to 
T have solved the difficulty of providing 





blic conveniences for both sexes in a satis- 
manner, and, al what has suc- 
ceeded in Paris might not be successful in 


London, on account of the differences in the 
habits of the inhabitants of the two capitals, 
the requirements of the two peoples are prac- 
tically the same, and it may serve a useful 
purpose to put on record the manner in which 
this public want has been ied in Paris. 
The concession to erect what the French call 
chilets de nécessité has been granted to a com- 
pany for a period of thirty ce etapa wa 
providing the chalets, and undertaking to keep 
them in repair, and paying a sum of 800/. a 
year to the municipality by way of rent. At 
the expiration of the concession, the whole of 
the buildings erected a Bw company are to 
become the property of the city, the fittings 
and furniture being taken at a valuation. The 
company have erected 1()1 chalets, eighty-four 
with ten compartments, and seventeen with 
a The cost of the larger of 
these buildings is about 560/. each, and of the 
smaller type about 360/. each, and the total 
capital —— is about 53,0001, the greater 

ich will revert to the municipality 
at the expiration of the concession. The cos 
of maintenance of the buildings, irrespective 
of the fittings, is about 6001. a year. The 
amount authorised to be charged for the use 


— ee eee ce nag 
sums actually charged by company do not 
exceed three- ce, and in some instances 


are as low as one halfpenny. The success of 
eras er ghee y due to the 
low tariff of charges fixed the company. 
Each chalet is placed in the charge of a woman, 
who is required to keep it in order, and is 
enjoined to use the greatest civility towards 
the public. The buildings are under the 
control of a superintendent, assisted by an 
inspector, and there are three collectors for the 
receipts, which are checked by a mechanical 
apparatus placed over the doors of the several 
compartments. 


[4 8 recent number* we indicated the }- 
cular houses which are ed for an 
extension of the Theatre in the Strand. 
One of these is the Nell Gwynne Tavern in Bul! 


— — 








* See Builder, November 27, 1666, p. 763, 
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re 
Inn (or rather Bullen) court. That sign has| tion of which was rendered very difficult on 


, commemorated the associations of Nell 
—* with this quarter of the town. Yet it 
‘s in the nei Exchange-court that we 
should look for the traditionary abode, or, 
rather, dairy-house, of her who was * 
re —— 
mean the old House Tavern on the 
eastern side of Exchan which has just 








heen taken over to serve as additional premises | A 


the barracks of the Corps of Commis- 
sionnaires We are thus reminded of the 
pular tale which would attribute to Nell 
PrPvane the foundation of Chelsea H 
y ; 
for old or disabled soldiers. * * 
readers, — are familiar wi 
several alleys that open into the northern 
side of this end of the Strand. But 
well repay a Visit if it be only by the 


glimpses they afford of the rear 1 


many old houses whose main Stran 

for the most part considerably modernised. 
Standing at the top of the steps of Lumley- 
court, for instance, and looking down across 
the Strand beyond, it is difficult to realise that, 
as we are told, our field of view has arisen in 
course of ages above the morasses that bordered 


the vast lagoon which here formed the estuary 
of the Thames. 





MPORTANT Roman remains have beep 


distance, connected with the camp by a road, 
the plan of an extensive with large 
baths, can be made out. 
excavated are pores with mosaics. From the 


and table lands on which the palace and the 
camp lie in all probability the town of 
Beneharnum stood. 


W* are glad to learn that the students’ 
drawings sent in to the Institute of 
Architects this year form so and remark- 
able a collection that it has been decided to 
have a public exhibition of them, as will be seen 
from a notice in our advertisement columns, 
from Friday, 14th, at noon, to Saturday, the 
22nd, at 4 p.m. As the Royal Academy 
students’ drawings are thrown open to public 
inspection every year, there seems no reason 
why the Institute drawings should not be ; and 
we venture to predict, even before seeing the 
collection, that a com of the drawi 

with those of the itectural Section of 

Royal Academy will suffice to indicate how 
secondary is the position occupied by that 


body as a school of architectural drawing and 
design. 


[HE Trustees of the Alexander Thomson 
Memorial are offering a prize of 601. for 
the purpose of encouraging the study of Classic 
architecture. It will be awarded for the best 
set of measured dra from any Classic 
building, sentin on the 15th day of December, 
ied mM Job. Shi he Sarat 
ined from Mr. hields, the 
to the Trustees, 122, Lppogy coma 
“ilasgow. We observe that no definition of 
the words “Classic building ” is given in the 
conditions ; it is net even mentioned whether 
_ is intended to include Renaissance or modern 
—— probably not, but this should at least 
‘made clear. We should prefer to see the 
Prize given for the best design based on Greek 
detail and style, and to some building 
for a modern purpose, 


[AST year (on May 15th, 1886) we gave an 
account of the recent restorations by 











* or Pablo Vera, at the Alcdzar, Toledo,|*;". 


* ich has, after many vicissitudes, 
Spank ‘a4, taining school for officers of the 
pa le Sunday night the 


Wing, was burned down by a fire, the extine- 


g 
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account of a severe frost which stopped the 
—2*— Woe understand that the fire 
ke out in the new library, where, as we 
pointed out in the above-mentioned note, all 
the fittings, including the bookcases, were of 
pitch-pine or some similar dangerously resinous 
wood. This is the third time the building has 
seriously suffered from fire,—in 1710 by the 
ustrian troops and in 1810 by the French. 


OME notice should be called to the works 
S which the South-Western Railway Com- 
a = carrying out at the various stations 
on their loop line to Richmond, Barnes, Putney, 
and Mortlake. These were fairly retty country 
stations, of red brick with black lozenges, 
mullioned windows, and Tudor chimney- 
stacks, &c., all quietly and nicely designed. 
They have now been “translated,” and are the 
— stations near the metropolis,—that at 

ortlake being an especially abominable “ con- 
traption” of iron, wood, and zinc. We ought 
to improve in railway architecture as we have 
done in other branches of the art. The South- 
Western Railway are retrograding. Have they 
an official salaried architect ? and is that the 
reason / or is it mere imony and callous- 
ness! In any case it is deplorable. 











| lyn Royal Academy have raised Mr. Marcus 


Stone to the full dignity of R.A., and created 


Bens, Mr. Gilbert, the sculptor, an Associate. No 


one will contest the claims of the latter artist 
to the honour, considered on his own merits ; 
but we are inclined to ask, with some emphasis, 
why one or two older men who have done 
admirable work are to be continually 
over for younger aspirants, and by what 
arrangement it is that the author of “Cleo- 
patra "and the “Spartan Dancing Girl” and 
Summer” is left on one side? The appoint- 
ment of Mr. Stone to the position of full R.A. 
will be a popular one, we surmise, with the 
general public, rather than with those who take 
art seriously. His pictures are pretty and 
attractive, but can much more be said for 
them? And when we think of some of the 
names that are still left in the list of Associates, 
or even outside altogether, the discrepancy 
between cause and effect seems the more 
marked. 


— ter inquiry in d to the proposed site 

for the Sutton Cemetery has resulted in 
the refusal of the Local Government Board, 
on receiving the report of their Inspector, Mr. 
Harrison, to sanction the use of “ty —* for a 
cemetery. It appears this is the third site 
— been jst in Sutton, and while 
sympathising with the Sutton local authorities 
in the difficulty and disappointment which 
must result from these unsuccessful attempts to 
find themselvesa burial-ground, we cannot see, on 
the evidence given, how the Local Government 
Board could possibly have found otherwise. 
It was pretty clearly shown that the water- 
supply of the district, which is a chalk one, 
must come more or less by percolation throu; h 
the proposed site of the cemetery, and though 
some courageous attempts were made to prove 
that water does not percolate through chalk, 
the received creed on that subject cannot be 
said to have been weakened. The conclusion 
is that chalk, under modern sanitary regula- 
tions, is an excellent formation to live on, but 
a bad one to die on; and for the present the 
only recommendation to be given to the good 
people of Sutton, who cannot get a burial- 
ground, is that which Jane Eyre gave when 
asked what naughty children must do to 
escape a certain place :—“ They must keep 
in good health, and not die.” 











— — 


Corporation of West Aam — The Town 
Council of thig new municipality (which adjoins 
the eastern boundary of the metropolis) have 
inted Mr. Lewis Angell, M. Inst. C.E., to 
the office of Borough Engineer and Surveyor, at 
a salary of 1,200/. per annum, with privilege of 
consulting practice, arbitrations, and evidence. 
Mr. Angell previously held a similar position 
under the West Ham Local Board during the 





past twenty years. 





THREE DECORATIVE DESIGNERS. 
HERBST, LE BLOND, AND GENTSCH. 


To the booksof designs “ propre aux orfavres,” 
which we have already noticed, we now add to 
one which, although it must be ranked as 
inferior to those of Bourguet and Bourdon,* is 
yet very remarkable for the originality and 
grace of the drawings it contains. It is “A 
Book of Seuerall Ornaments fitt for Jeweler, 
made by J. B. Herbst, 1708.” Its anthor’s 
name in full was Johann Bartholome Herbst, 
and hie book would be specially interesting, if for 
no other reason, because it is one of the few of 
the class which seem to have been published in 
England. Paul van Somer is another foreigner 
who has sought a reputation in a similar way in 
this country, but his book, which was “sold in 
Newport-street,” contains only some very un- 
interesting and weak borders for panels, and 
must be passed over. Herbst’s designs may be 
divided into three classes ; first, a great number 
of settings for jewels, rather heavy and of no 
special merit; secondly, some caligraphic 
flourishes; thirdly, a series of panels, sug- 
gestions in all probability for the chasing of 
silver snuff or pouncet boxes, of peculiar charm, 
and of which we give two as specimens. It is 
necessary to speak of the caligraphic flourishes 
first because they undoubtedly influenced his 
more serious work. This caligraphic work has 
exercised a considerable fascination over more 
than one artist. We gave, as our readers will 
remember, in our issue of Dec. 19, 1885, a 
specimen of a quaint series of such designs 
which came from the pen of Albert Diirer. 
The fascination of this work may possibly not 
extend beyond the deviser of it, but for him 
there can be few exercises so interesting and 
usefal. It must promote freedom of drawing 
and steadiness of line: being the mere skeletons 
of design, as it were, the eye can detect at 
once the slightest flaw; it teaches the art of 
clustering the main and subordinate lines at 
the point of spring, or point d’appui, of the 
design ; and to execute it accurately and with 
precision demands a knowledge of the whole of 
the fundamental principles of decorative work. 
We confess, however, that when the style is 
used not for study but for absolute design, the 
result is the reverse of pleasing, and we must 
rank Herbst’s devices of skeleton flowers done 
up in bunches with streaming ribbons with 
those of a similar nature produced by Coquin 
and referred to in our last article. 

Turning to his more serious designs, their 
first characteristic may possibly appear to some 
as a blemish; it is a certain flimsiness and 
uniform thinness of line. But if we are right 
in our conjecture that silver-chasing was what 
Herbst had in his mind, this objection should 
be removed. It must not be forgotten that, 
although we talk of these engravings as 
designs, they are, in reality, in many cases 
drawings of the effect to be produced when the 
design itself shall have been executed in wood 
or metal. If it is intended to be embossed, the 
shadows caused by the raised surfaces must 
necessarily be introduced, and thus very often 
the thick lines produce a more effective drawing 
than one of a bit of chasing on which there will 
obviously be no shadows. Their second feature 
is the intensely floral nature of the designs. 
The first impression, indeed, is that the leaves 
and flowers are realistic and not conventional ; 
but a closer inspection of them reveals at once 
that they are decorative and not imitative 
work. The broad undulating petals of the 
flower which figures in both figs. 1 and 2 seem 
to mark the poppy or the single peony as the 
fount of inspiration ; in these two little designs 
it appears in no less than five different positions, 
now bending forwards to the beholder, and now 
turning from him, and each of them with a 
peculiar charm of its own. The leaves are as 
clearly conventionalised as those of the acanthus, 
and the whole is so evenly covered that no one 
part is more prominent than another by reason 
of excess or lack of work upon it. Lastly, we 
would draw especial attention to the number of 
centres of design which the little oblong panel 
contains: there are no less than four, one above 
and one below the central flower, and one on 
either side of it. Weare not sure but that this 
characteristic is not the one which makes many 
of Herbst’s designs so charming : it is certainly 
one that is very rare. When the tangential 
principle of flowing lines is mastered, it 16 
possible to cover closely any given space with 











* See “Two Old Parisian Jewellers,” pp. 6, 74, ante, 
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flowing curves all springing from one centre: 
one of the chief pleasures of well-wrought 
design is the ease with which the eye travels 
along the numerous branches of the curves, 
and at length finds rest in the point from 
which all spring. This sensation of " 
is when these centres are multi- 
plied, and when, as in fig. 1, no one is made 
more prominent than , and no one 
subordinated to another. Each centre has its 
own mission to perform, sending out sprays of 
foliage to cover a certain part of the space, 
but each covers approximately the same amount 
of space, and all four spaces are 80 closely 
interwoven one with another that an effect of 
symmetry, uniformity, and homogeneity 15 
given to the whole. This same multiplicity of 
centres is to be noticed in the long narrow 
design sketched in fig. 3, and in less degree in 
the short one, fig. 4. Herbst’s work very much 
resembles in spirit some of the best examples 
of Hindoo design. 

From Herbst we pass to a designer of rare 
skill, but of less striking originality than 
Herbst, Michel Le Blond, who was born at 
Frankfort in 1580. His best work was almost 
exclusively drawn for the gold and silver- 
smiths, the most noteworthy among the plates 
which are preserved in the British Museam 
collection being several series of elaborately- 
designed handles for knives, forks, and spoons. 
From these we have selected four examples 
(figs. 5,6,8) and one design of a kindred nature 
(fig. 7), as to the express object of which we 
are, however, unable even to offer a conjecture. 
These examples show the artist at his best and 
afford good illustrations of the three styles of 
ornament which he chiefly adopted. The two in 
fig. 5 are a very pure form of Renaissance, 
differing, however, from Bourdon’s style in not 
a few particulars. In the first place, although 
the volations of the main scroll are fine, the 
entire design is not so massive in constraction, 
and the detail is slightly flimsy. One of the 
most apparent reasons for this is, we think, 
that where pure lines are used they are not of 
equal thickness throughout but are drawn of 
gradually increasing and diminishing thick- 
ness, like curves coming from a quill pen. 
Sach lines constitate a more important feature 
in the general effect of the design than the 
corresponding curves in Bourdon’s frieze, say 
in fig. 9 on p. 75, ante; and this because they 
do not lend themselves to branches, but are 
perforce left to themselves. There is conse- 
quently less scope for the origination of sub- 
ordinate branches and detail, the foliage is 
necessarily confined to, and can only spring 
from, the ends of these “ quill-pen”’ curves. The 
animal forms tolerated by the style of the 
ornament follow asa matter of course, and so 
we have the birds singing as usual among the 
branches. Bat though less massive than 
Bourdon’s work, Le Biond’s has a peculiar 
graceful charm of ite own. The quill-pen line 
introduces some very pleasing varieties in some 
of the well-known conventional forms. Note 
more especially the bud close to the bird’s head 
in the centre of the large handle im fig. 4: its 
under limb stretches away to four or five times 
the length of the upper one, and, besides 
forming a perch for the bird, allows the little 
seeds to be introduced with charming effect. 
The little spoon-handle in fig. 5 is in the same 
style, but from another series with a more elabo- 
rate outline. The handle (fig. 6) is a simpler 
example in the same style. From this first style 
the transition tothe second is marked only by one 
peculiarity, but it is of sufficient importance in 
principle to demand separate attention. There 
18 @ great deal of it to be found all through 


Le Blond’s work, but fig. 7 is one of the most by 


st. king illustrations of it. The general structure 
of the design resembles that of the €xamples 
already noticed, the volations of the quill-pen 
lines being, however, much more elaborate; but 
the curve complicacions are so numerous and 
iutricate as to leave no space for bird, beast, or 
ae The noticeable feature is the introdac- 
tion of a species of perspective by means of t 

dotted lines. Our criticism uf this new ——— 
wulch, s> far as we are aware, has never been 
used defore or since Le Biond's invention of it 
must be considerably influenced by the object 
for which the designs were made. If we may 
make the assumption that the drawing is 
intended to be a representative one of a piece 
of complicated metal work composed of inter- 
lacing curves, not worked out in the flat, 


i sufficiently accurately express the effect 
which would be sundeeedl But if the intention 
of the designer was, as there is very little 
doubt. it was, merely to ornament a fiat 
surface, and if the drawing is meant to bea piece 
of decorative and not of representative art, 
then we are compelled to confess that he has 
fallen into the grievous error of making things 
seem that which they are not: in the special 
instance, of giving to a flat surface the simili- 
tude of a deeply embossed one. Michel Le 
Blond may be pardoned this fault for the 
general excellence of his work; but we 
may well pause for a moment to empha- 
sise how great the error is, for it is in these 
modern days a too prevalent one. In the first 
place, it breaks through that essential line of 
partition separating representative from deco- 
rative art, on the existence of which we have 
so much insisted. From this almost every 
other canon of the art flows naturally. One of 
these canons is that in the effect produced 
the existence of the surface decorated must 
never be obliterated. If it is obliterated, the 
whole art and purpose of the ornament is 
destroyed. In both representative and deco- 





rative art there must, of course, be a surface 


KS SAS 


Fig. 10. 


on which the work has to be executed ; in the 
former, by so much as its existence makes itself 
felt through the presentment which is limned 
upon it, by so much does it mar the effect in- 
tended to be produced; but in the latter its 
existence is the very raison d’étre of the orna- 
ment which is wrought upon it. Obliterate 
the surface, and the : ceases to have 
any meaning ; fictitiously alter its character, 
artificial means change its appearan 
the design then leh’ & Gethis mension, con 
of which at least is beyond the capabili- 
ties of the art to fally express. The third 
style in which Le Blond worked is a curious 
thin-lined arabesque. It is a style which 
was moch in vogue in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centaries among both French and 
German decorators. The ornament is cut in 
very thin lines on a black ground, and is at 
first sight most unattractive tothe eye. The 
designs were probably, however, intended for 
enamels, and, executed in colours of a less 
violent contrast than black and white, their 
beauty would become apparent at once. We 
have in fig. 8, translated one of the handles 
O-namented in this style, the black lines ia our 
sketch representing the white ones in the 





bat in which the curves do actuall 
behind and before each other, then the aetna 


original engraving ; it is a very fine specimen of 
. mtricacy and combined, which is one 





of the chief charms of this pure line form of 


ornament. 

It is with some f of sadness that we 
come to the designer of the iron gate-handle 
fig. 9; it is some compensation in studying the 
work of an age long past, thongh we know but 
little of their lives, to know the workers at 
least by name. To the writer of these articles 
the names Bourguet, Bourdon, Herbst, and 1. 
Blond have become, through long study of their 
work, something more than mere names. Their 
own creations have in their turn made of the 
shadow that is left of them a substance, an 
actual person who lived and moved and had 
his being some time since, and with the work. 
ings of whose brain we can have actual and 
practical intercourse. But now wecome to one 
of whom we cannot speak by name, who in a 
catalogue can only be described as “ Designer 
Unknown,” or thos with a dash “ ;” not to 
be distinguished from others similarly described 
or dashed, save by the appalling title of the 
“ Designer of the Iron Door-handle,” or knocker, 
as the reader wills. In the British Museum 
Collection there are six of these handles, al! 
of the greatest merit, and they are too evi- 
dently but the slender remains of a book, or 
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Fig. 11. 


iron-smith’s catalogue of wares, packed fall of 
the choicest work. The floriated arabesque 
chasing is twined round the plain part of the 
handle, gradually increasing in proportion 
with the gradual swell of the handle itself 
towards the centre. The centre-piece itself 
is a masterpiece of design; we can easily 
imagine the lion's head standing out in bold 
relief on a species of escutcheon to which the 
two snakes act as su they themselves 
binding the wreath acanthus leaves on to 
the simple iron bar. [Iron-smiths are busy 
to-day tarning out charming work for the 
beautifying of our houses; here are six mode's 
of the finest beanty, well worthy of the skill of 
the most capable of their craftsmen. 

From the unknown we now go farther 
into the past to introduce to our readers 
the work of a man who is, at least, known 
to us by name,—Andreas Gentech, who 
floorished at A about 1616. The 
two designs, figs. 10, 11, are the only two 
in the collection which can be attributed 
with any certainty to him, on account of the 
monogram, A.G., which, in the little oblong 
penel he has placed in the tiny escutcheon 12 
the centre, and in the circu'ar one he has wovet 
into his design, after the manner of the Germs" 





masters, with whose work we arealready familia’. 
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With regard to his monogram, he shared the | and of whose work, alas! we have come across 
pleasure with Altdorfer and Aldegrever, of | no other example. 
possessing a capital A in his name, and the 
consequent pride of being able to model his 
monogram on the well-known one of Albrecht 
Dire>. The solitary criticism on Gentech’s work 
which we have found in the books is that he 
produced designs of great inferiority to those of 
Aldegrever. We profess ourselves quite unable 
'o find the least resemblance between the work | 
of the two artiste; and if comparison must be 
—_ between them, is is certainly not un- 
oie able to Gentsch. But “comparisons are | 
ious, and wedo not intend to make them, | ? age eat 
bat to leave the work of each to stand onits| Fig. 13.—Small Circular Panel for Chasing. 
own merit. This article has, however, stretched | Designed by Michel le Blond. 
—* —*— we had assigued to it, and we | rome rs 

ve the more detailed criicism of hitectural Lectures. — The evening 


these two charmi 
papel beequent | ; 
article, in which —2 eg lg i a * lectures on the Science of Construction and 


designs, all, unfortunately, without signatures, American Survey Practice, delivered by Mr. 


but which may all be grouped as the product , Gribble at Exeter Hall, are to be renewed on 


of a school of ndreas Gen was, the 20th inst. These lectures have drawn, we 
without doubt, —— te —— —* We | understand, a considerable and increasing 
Close this article with sketch of a charming | attendance, which has encouraged the Com: 
little panel, fig. 12,. by | mittee of Exeter Hall to continue them at their 


Friedrich Breutel, who flourished sbout 1608, | present very moderate entrance fee, 
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THE COMPLEMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
INSTRUCTION.* 


Since I last addressed the Archi 
Association, the Examination in —————— 
once vuluntary, has become, for those intending 
to take architectural status, compulsory. Ne 
only that, but there is a large sprinkling of 
the members of the Institute, Fellows and 
Associates, who have passed an examination of 
a much more general and searching character 
than was then open, viz: that for the certificate 
of competency for the office of District 
Sarveyor. 

The consequence has been that those now 
entering the profession have set before them at 
once an object, and means to obtain that object 
The Institate is only an examining body. The 
Architectural Association furnishes the younger 
members with means for compering their 
knowledge together, furnishes that emulation 
in learning which is the real stimulus to 
exertion. 

This emulation in learning opens up to us the 
great pleasure which learning confers. It ig 
also the opening up of the great conflict which 
ig to come to us all,—the conflict between the 
younger and older members for employment. 

In this conflict two preparations are needed . 
the learning which can be taught; the 
experience which can be gained. 

Learning can be taught by preparation for 
an examination ; experience can only be gained 
by the persistent study, the mastering of each 
fresh detail of business, which comes before us 
while we lie under the responsibility of master- 
ing it. 

This learning is like the coral growing at the 
proper depth in the sea. This experience is 
like the comminuted fragments which cluster 
round the base of the coral, and which time 
and chemical action convert with the coral into 
@ hard stone. One part may be calcite, another 
arragonite; the two may seem alike, but fire and 
frost will find out the difference, and fire or 
frost will come to test the student’s stock sooner 
or later. 

I have been asked to write you a paper, and I 
feel honoured by the invitation; and lest I 
should be thonght to take unduly the standing 
of one who has a right to discuss design in 
building from having had the special practice of 
an architect, let me at once say that it is as an 
onlooker at the profession that | come before 
vou, as one who has devoted the best years of 
his life to what by many is considered drudgery, 
but which I shall continne to believe is a 
legitimate part of an architect’s business, one 
also which, I mast admit, requires all the 
interests which can be found in the subsidiary 
charms of architecture to enable those who 
follow that branch to retain in its practice the 
professional aspect rather than the mere 
curriculum of business. Sach labours, though 
they do not enable one to point to any building 
as the fruit of their exercise, at least have this 
recommendation to you, that they bring such a 
worker into acquaintance with a great variety 
of the aspects of the profession which you are 
now enterivg. Therefore, without more ado, I 
address you as fellow students in a calling 
which I trust each one of us will leave, so far 
as our own influence is concerned, not less 
honourable than we found it. 

In these times there must come many thoughts 
to all thinkiog men as to the progress of our 
profession. There sre many coming into it. 
There are older ones who had not your education, 
but who have collected much experience. There 
are younger men who have better education 
than your elders, but who are yet collecting 
their experience. Their coral construction 
stands up above the general surface of the 
surrounding material, construction of which 
thev are liable from time to time to have such 
points as have been their glory fed upon by the 
bottom-browsing fishes of the profession, 
knocked off and carried to form the support of 
other individuals, less adventurous as regards 

1 growth. 
an this struggle for existence and 
your personal preparaticn, as to your taking 
part in it and obtaining enjoyment from it, on 
which I would address you. 

You have to study human character, the 
materials at your command, the forces of 
nature, and the constitution of society; with 
all these you will have to deal by your personal 
— meeting of the Architecture! 
eso’ he th ha, by iar, Thos, M. Rickmet , 
F.8,A, (Past-President). | 
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cbaracter and by your knowledge. Inthe fight 


for business you will seldom think of history. 
Language you must use as a tool, our physical 
strength you must first exercise, then hast ; 
after that will come a time when it will be 
remembered only. : 

Whether any one of you will attain to the first 
rank or not depends, first on your parentage, 
then on yourselves. If your parents have re- 
strained themselves and you fromself-indulgence 
and unnecessary expenditure, then you may 
draw on their resources and your own during 
the ten years after your articlesareover. This 
will enable you to mix with those from whom 
you may gain and to bring up yourselves, your 
pupils, and your own children in the habits of 
self-restraint, and of economising your aud their 
resources in every way. 

Your fature position depends on what you 
have made yourselves to be. You mast learn 
to respect yourselves, to become such persons 
as those in whom you yourselves would have 
confidence. Few persons are guided by strict 
reason, more in number are guided by tie in- 
fluence of others. Is a person likely to have 
formed sound opinions? Then listen to what he 
tells you. It is your duty to select your own 
guides, and mainly by your own personal 
character, for the formation of which you are 
each responsible, will you stand or fall. 

Such is the object of each of you; what are 
the incentives you have ? What are the pleasures 
by the way to be obtained? That you may be 
led on in your professional course, that you 
may hand down what you have received to 
your pupils, and, if you have that happiness, to 
your children. 

The threads of your study are very various ; 
you may pursue, each of you, a separate course, 
and for each it will be found to be a life’s 
labour. You have, if walking alone, the fatigue 
of travelling on a straight and tedious road 
with an end at an unlimited distance ; but com- 
bine your pursuits and each throws light on the 
other's course, the mass of life-threads does not 
become entangled, but each point of crossing of 
different sets of ideas is a mark by which you 
may recognise progress, a step which you can 
vegister, a pleasure which you can enjoy, a 
croes light which brings into relief the modelling 
of that particular district of science and art 
which you take to be your individual study. 

What are these cross lights of the profession ? 
Those matters which will continue to interest 
you without the use of a tee-square, things of 
which we are all bound to know something, and 
an architect more than others. Let me jot 
some of them down orderless as they occur 
to me. 

Our old churches when carefully cleaned and 
repaired, are their chantries to be used? Is 
such a building most suitable for the services of 
the Church of England ? 

Are old City gates to be retained when they 
block up the entrances of our ancient towns ? 
Are they not in the way? Are the entrances 
established for several generations for access to 
the profession likely to last better? In either 
case muet not the entrance for those who 
succeed us be where it has been, perhaps with 
more extensive use, but with unaltered purpose ? 

Can we learn anything by the lines taken by 
old Roman roads through this country and by 
their succession to the British roads, and their 
supersession by Mediwval routes and their 
successors’ Do the roads we pass recall to 
our minds the pack-horses, the wagons, the 
coaches, the steam and varied traffic of succes- 
sive periods ? 

What has the present low price of building 
works to do with the appreciation of gold or 
= difference in comparative value of gold and 
silver 

Are we to take materials or labour as the 
basis for monetary value? Is not the value of 
oe = of labour, plus or minus the 
influence of local circumstances 
affect production ? —— 

Are we to view capital, our own or our 
clients’, as the unexpended surplus of our 
fathers, for which we are trustees, or as our own 
savings? Is there any other view of it which 

we should be justified in adopting, wi 
expectation of coming to grief ? 

Is the proprietorship of land more than the 
giving tenants quiet possession? To 
what extent does continued use of land confer 
on the tenant a right of continuance in occupa- 


tion ? 


os regards tenancy; the customs of ioe 








regards connexion of landlord and tenant; if 
they are being dissolved, is it our duty to 
support them, or ought we to assist in their 
dissolution ? 

Can we recognise the special qualities ip 
stones, from finding some weathering down in 
the centre, leaving the joints projecting and 


others weathering in the joints and leaving the | edges 


centre rojecting ? 

If ef as os levelling, we use the wart on 
a tree trunk as a bench-mark, does it convey 
to our mind any idea of its nature and of the 
story of the virus or domestication of an 
insect ? : 

Have we any hopes of finding a carver who 
will stop off his carving to show the fossil in a 
stone or adapt his carving thereto? — 

Do we treat of drawing division lines in our 
profession, let us remember the Roman wall ; 
what does it now keep out? The foss round 
an old earthwork, what does it now protect? 
The Tyne, the Tweed (shall we say the Tay 
and the Forth ?), what do they now separate ? 
Do we not now look on both sides of its 
crumbling remains — rly of = 
history and purpose of the old w are 
the bridges i the ancient chasms ties where 
before was a recognisable boundary p 

Are the present recognised divisions of the 
profession, such as the se ion of the 
duties of architect and surveyor, likely to last 
any better than that magnificent device of 
disciplined force against barbarism or the 
obstacles of nature which now we have learned 
to subjugate ¢ 

Such are among the questions which will 
interest you, and on which you will take varied 
views as you proceed in professional practice ; 
and each question, as you learn ite bearings, will 
tend to send you back to your business avoca- 
tions with a fresh view of your duties. 

Let us now consider some of the principles 
which are likely to influence you, unawares 
perhaps, as you proceed. I treat not of your 
every-day dealings with the business men of 
many varieties whom you will encounter, but 
of those opportunities which may influence 
your character and give you the power to make 
friends among those whose opinions you will 
value, and will enable yon to take steps upon 
the ladder—the ladder of advancement to 
upper stories to which you are called, not the 
treadmill to which you are condemned. 

I have said history will be seldom in your 
remembrance: you must think of something 
else when you are designing. Buildings make 
the record of history,—your buildings can be 
fixed to your own time, as you cannot avoid 
using the inventions and practices of your day. 
Your footings will stand on concrete, if your 
floors are not laid on or made of that material ; 
your bricks will have frogs; your paving may 
be machine worked, your stone facing likewise ; 
your rough timber will be cot with a circular 
saw, and be of trade sizes; your joinery 
machine-made; a scrap of cast iron or rolled 
iron joist will tell ite tale, as well as the nails 
and screws and bolts you may use; a scrap of 
trade ironmongery or plumber’s brass work 
will tell its date; your lead will be milled, your 
pipes drawn, your glass made in the French 
manner, or, if thick, will be cast; and your 
paint will carry with it elements of its own 
destruction. Mastic, Medina, Roman, and 
Portland cement and terra cotta of all sorts 
will, so long as they last, date themselves. 

Other interests you may find,—in ancient 
earthworks, which tell of the state of attack and 
defence in the old times, and of the situations 
desirable for defence; in the outlines of parishes 
on the hill sides, which help you to study and 
perhaps to fix the date when those districts were 
gettied ; in the outline of enclosures which tell 
of the conversion of common field to closes, 
while the outline of hedges tells of ancient 
cultivation, and the division of land tells of 
common husbandry. In the study of groups of 
churches you will become acquainted with the 
handiwork of a mason of old days, and the 
locality of such combinations of fine buildings 
a! —2 you to the causes of the local 

ence whence came the n expendi- 

ture to produce them; in he ‘saline 28 a 

plinth or of a string course you will obtain a 

bit of the history of a building; in the altera- 
mould 





For examination it is necessary to receive 
accurate instruction. The must be 
given lesson by lesson and put together in your 
minds,—you must learn the several matters iy, 
the form in which they appear to the minds of 
others; you must pass your mind through their 
rollers, you must be moulded to their cutting 

information must be built up 
let me 
learned by, and how much of the best practice 
of our art has come from, the special difficu!. 
ties under which each building is executed. |; 
is not for all works that an original design js 
suitable. In twoof Professor Cockerell’s best 
works, the continuation of Fitzwilliam Museum. 
and the completion of St. George's Hall, Liver. 
pool, in each case the design was another's. 

In two of Sir Charles Barry's most interest. 
ing works,— Trentham Hall: and Harewood 
House,—the old building was comparatively 
unaltered. Much of Sir Gilbert Scott's labour 
was expended on restorations, and whatever 
excellence they have must be derived from the 
appreciation of the original design. Sir James 
Pennethorne’s completion of Somerset House 
displayed ite originality in the acceptance of a 
previous design. In Mr. Waterhonse’s tw» 
largest domestic works, the of Eaton Hall 
remains to a great extent; the outer walls with 
their time marks still enclose the new building 
at Heythrop. 7 

After examination you will have to grapple 
with the selection of materials suitable for 
your client’s purposes, and, if you are up to the 
age, the style you adopt will be adapted to the 
inventions of the time. You will learn whether 
to select bricks for their first or their acquired 
colour and tone. Brickwork is a material which 
will soonest of any tell of your knowledge by 
its weathering ; your success or otherwise in the 
colouring of brickwork will depend more than 
anything upon having a similar finished surface 
on all your bricks though they are of different 
colour. Your stone must be used as needed : 
it will, so long as it lasts, tell, by the size of 
the pieces used, the liberality or otherwise of 
your client and of your own views. The use of 
the rolliug-mill for preparing wrought iron is 
the key to the practical support of weights ; for 
some time past such iron has been used hori- 
zontally ; probably, in the coming time, it will 
be used vertically. The advantages of large 
sheets of glass and the cheapness of other 
metals will also affect your compositions. 

The work which you are engaged upon before 
Examination and before commencing practice is 
to that of the practising architect as syntax is 
to prosody. When you come to look on your 
own work in execution,—when you have learned 
to make a building which will sustain iteelf, 
which will contain with convenience its proper 
occupants,—after that you will find out that 
there are such things as false quantities in 
architecture. This sense is an acquired one. 
Every section of moulding has a date of its own 
besides having a meaning, every breach of the 
known periods and collocation of details is an 
offence to the educated eye, every mixture of 
motives in a design is an offence to the know- 
ledge of those whose eye can criticise, every 
jarring contrast of colour is an offence to those 
who have a sense of colour: in each case the 
offence has the same effect as the dropping of 
an aspirate, as the misplacement of an accent 
or an emphasis, or as a false quantity in verse. 
Your training for these sensations, which you 
will specially feel in your own works, is what 
you have to look forward to; your practice 
without breach of such artistic etiquette is only 
the work of an experienced, as it is the 
severest test of the executed works of 4 true, 
architect. 


only is paint or shine 
the material itself; these, if you have an archi- 
tectural mind, you will discriminate and learn 
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nious arrangements; in contrast meant to 
aire pleasure to the active mind, in harmony to 
give rest to the jaded senses. 

After examination you will have a stock of 
fxed impressions to which you can add; you 
wij] occasionally do this by meeting some one 
whose mastery of his subject at once impresses 
von, some one under whose instruction you will 
willingly sit, but the principal source for in- 
creasing your power of scrutiny and your stock of 


impressions will be the careful examination of 


hatever fresh points of ice or of art may 
pon before you. You then begin to put 


yourself in t place of the man who did the 
things you look at. How did he do it? will 
vou ask yourselves. What made him do it? 
For what purpose did he do it? By this you 
will learn to ehange the order of your learning 
from synthesis to analysis. 

The pleasure of the — is in feeling the 
capacity of reception. second pleasure is 
thet of exerelsing the mind. The use of a!) 
vour learning is in its application, and each 
must learn it for himself. Thus the practice, 
the science, and the art of architecture grows 
into one; each of them hasits pleasure, but the 
practice is confined, the science is limited, the 
art is disappointing. 

Another and more excellent thing is analozy. 

If a mathematician wishes to make the line 
of his diagram represent a force of which he is 
treating, he must pat arrows thereon to signify 
direction, accustomed forms of growth take the 
place of these arrows in natural objects, but 
how does the architect represent his forces ? 
William of Wykeham, when he changed the 


aspect of the old bays of Winchester Cathedral, | hand 


which had been Norman, builded up of stones, 
and which he left one whole design springing 
from the ground, marked his lines in a manner 
that emphasised the direction of them in a 
manner which still tells ite story, and though he 
added material, he left the effect of lightness. 
| commend this change specially to your con- 
sideration as involving the modus operandi of a 
great architect. Andin the same view let me 
ask you to consider how it was that that great 
architect when he had before him repeated in 
Winchester Cathedral, as it then was, the 
beauties of the perspective view of the central 
portion of a Nerman moulded arch, and nad 
also such specimens as are there seen of the 
graceful meeting of the mouldings at the upper 
third of a pointed arch, wherein each side is 
struck from a single centre, and of elaborate 
Decorated characteristics, should have preferred 
for his own use a four-centred arch. In such 
an arch, only the stiffest portions of the curve 
are contrasted at the apex, and neither the 
gradation nor the contrast of the earlier work 
if SPER. 

Was it the fashion of the day which guided 
him ? or was there in this form some beauty 
which he recognised and which we ought also 
to appreciate? or, om the contrary, was it in 
(his manner that the progress towards deca- 
dence in style was manifested in this country ? 
Are we to contrast or to with this the 
progress marked in the French Flamboyant in 
the treatment of the junction of the pier and 
the arches which it carries, a combination of 
those members which in the earlier and purer 
style of French architecture has been eo com- 
pletely severed ? Such are some of the questions 
which your later experience may practically 
treat. 

Ancient buildings are true representatives of 
the permanent portions of the art, science, and 
resources of the times whence they come down. 
The successive changes of style which they 


spring of life, when some new purpose was in 
the hands of mankind to carry ont. 

Imitation with may be seen in the 
tracery of a biel ‘nent geometry, and the 
Pare the doctrine of chance, without 
ormality, in the surface of a 
asec SPecks of lime through which life has 








other two kingdoms of nature, vegetation and 
animal form ; and for ingenuity of contrivance, 
perhaps the greatest pleasure which an archi- 
tect may have in his building, none that he 
can attain to can match the folding up of 
flowers before they burst; we should notice 
them also in their unfolding, which we may 
sometimes watch and see,-we should take 
note of shells in their origin and in their 
growth, and all of these objecta of nature in 
their unlimited variety of form and in their 
varied colours. The bending of the stems of 
plants will attract our attention under the 
increasing weight of the flower and frait, and 
the outward form, when once we hove learned 
its mode of growth, will tell of the unseen 
tap roots and the spreading bases of the trees. 
Beside their botanical interest, these all tell of 
means to an end. The mineral kingdom, in 
its details, the result of past forces, whose 
order, whose interferences, whose nature 
microlithology teaches ; the vegetable kingdom 
of present active forces, whose organism 
chemistry and physiology are now dealing 
with, and which repay in interest a hundredfold 
every hour spent upon them by an observer 
with an open eye; the animal kingdom in the 
forms veiling and maintaining the powers of 
action, the septa, the centres of action and of 
radiation, the internal and externa! skeletons. 
the teeth, the vertebrx, the limbs, the bones of 
the extremities, the object of each illustrated 
by their relations and position, needing but the 
muscles to exhibit their action: all point to a 
future use. Forces which have been exerted. 
forces which are in action, forces which are in 


These are some of the analogies which the 
architect, who has to use the materials of nature 
for the purposes of mankind, has at his door 
for his professional uses as well as for his own 
interest and instruction. Interest and instruc- 
tion which will give him pleasure in life and 
make the science the art and the practice more 
than a business, will make it an avocation 
worthy of his highest powers. 

One more illustration: the chick, when it 
has been incubated, has for its first business in 
life to break its shell,—need I say that nowa- 
days the architectural pupil, like the humbler 
being to whom I have dared to liken him, has 
a large store of materia!s ready to hishand? So 
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that style. This and that man each displays a 
mastership in art, not one which w t 

’ howe are to 
follow, but from which we are to learn. 

And need I dwell Upon the pleasures that 
such knowledge and such an aspect of our art 
afford? Such list contains the de’ ght at 
finding out the purpose of the varied parte of 
a flower ; in noting the adaptation of the various 
processes of a bone ; in tracing the history of a 
shell either in the individual life of its occupant, 
orin its deviations from ancestra! forms ; the 
tracing of the striz on a ground surface of rock. 
the recognition of outline of a roche mouton £e 
and of the drift which slopes up to it in one or 
in another direction; acquaintance with the 
mode of weathering of rocks, which brings ou: 
the different character of the strata, or the 
different components of the material. which 
tells us of the history of the cooling of the 
earth’s crust, in gneiss, in granite, in trap. or 
in basalt. Observations of the interpenetration 
of acrystal, and its almost geometrical] instinct. 
and its mineralogical character. In meteo- 
rology as affecting temperature, winds, vegeta. 
tion, soil, water, and the amenities of life. 
Many of these may be of use in determining 
the materials or the aspect of our houses, but 
for the purposes of our present view, they hare 
& greater value, as they show us that life has 
arcther object than earning five per cent., and 
that ours is a profession which should make vs, 
above all men, persons of individual character 
thinking individuals who studv cause and effect 
not men who are content with the next and 
immediate consequence of our actions. 

_Of the discussion which followed, we give a 
report on another page. 











CHELSEA TOWN HALL. 


Apsigers of the richness and fancy of seven- 
teenth century Renaissance architecture will not 
fail to te more than pleased with this beautifal 
work of Mr. J. M. Brydon’s. Seeing how many 
of our most celebrated and best-known London 
churches are in the same style, it is, perhaps, 
unavoidable that, to a Londoner. any hall 
arranged and decorated in the same manner 
shou'd have a slight ecclesiastical favour about 
it; indeed those well acquainted with the style 
in Italy and other countries cannot he!p being 





soon as he has assimilated these he must break 
his bonds and commence solving the enigma 
of life, how to get on, whether as the chick | 


struck with the same feeling at first, merely 
from the force of association. In fact, how- 
ever, the luxuriance of the style, the freedom 


which assaults that symmetrical work of art,|and fancy of its ornaments, and the way in 
the eggshell, from the inside ; or, like the great | which it im every part seems to laugh at all 
navigator who found a way to make his egg | rule and constraint, make it far more appro- 
stand by breaking it from the outside. In any priate for a building like a modern “town 
event each of you has to find an opportunity | hall,” to be used, we imagine, among other 
first of all of breaking his bonds of pupillage | things, for banquets, balls, concerts, and such 
and then of finding some one who will have | frivolities, than for a church. — 

confidence in his abilities. First of all he The hall itself is a fine apartment, with a 


must have confidence in his own. 

The instruction we have received has been 
didactic. The course we have to pursue is still 
the gathering of information, but it is to be 
accumulated upon a nucleus which has been 
already formed. . 

The Basic system of mineralogy is a step for us 
on the ladder; the new chemistry and the struc- 
ture of molecules ; the last mys ; the arrange- 

of the s of flowers and fruits; compara- 
tive ae sal the number of the bones of a 
living creature. Every study we may take to 
ig another opportunity for analogies to help as, 
—another opportunity for us to study the 
architecture im on every object which 
is the subject of natural science. Let us be 
thankfal for them, and learn to make use of 
them, not that from new views we are to 
receive lessons contrary to those which our 
fathers have taught us, bat for us to obtain 
additions to our stock of knowledge, and to the 
ideas we as, and to our powers of — 
tion, through which alone we can — ° 
teaching we have received, and the further 

ience of our lives. ! 

we nn work a long time at collecting — 
but in the course of time we begin to see the 
reason of things, and then, instead of —* 
facts. we have the knowledge of a trath, an 
then we are initiated into a new mode of learn- 
ing, the learning of a man who has to — 
not that of a man who is getting up 4 su ject. 

Thus we shall learn to judge building, as 
designed now by an architect who practises in 
a style to which he bends materia —— 
by another architect who sees 10 ~ 
means of accentuating 4 style, and shows in his 
constructive details the principles inherent in 


recessed dais at one end, and a gallery over the 

| entrance lobby at the other. Surrounding the 
|walls to a considerable height is a dado of 
|walnat, sumptacusly moulded and iuxuriantiy 
‘carved in places; this forms a continuous base 
‘to the walls, which are divided into bays by 
'gronped pilasters of Devonshire marble. At 
‘each end a pair of columns of Breccia is 
‘introdaced, those flanking the dais being 
| exceptionally beautiful. The segmental arches 
— omnecting these pairs of columns seem to 
‘spring somewhat awkwardly. We should have 
| hiked better to see them elliptical! the form of 
the ellipse is introdaced in the shallow domes 
of the beautiful ceiling, and would not have 
been out of place. The light is ample, and, 
being all bigh in the walla, is very pleasant. 
The coats of arms of old Chelsea families 
are introduced in the lunettes, buat all other 
colours, both in the windows and on the waiis, 
is reserved for future consideration, — 

The councilchamber and committee-room 
are essentially comfortable apartments, or will 
he so when they get a little colour on the walls, 
or at least in the way of carpets and — 
The fireplaces, with their dog-grates, yoo h 
tiles, and carved mantels, are gems, and — 
the charming little minstrels gallery im the 

ncil-chamber. : 
— kitchen is a fine apartment in the base- 
ment, fitted with apparatas to coos for a very 
large number of people, chiefly by means of 
gas. There is aleo a smaller hall in the base- 
ment, chiefly for political meetings, but not yet 


The accommodation generally is greater chan 
in the original plans, and the whole scheme has 
evidently been thought out with a great deal of 
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character and by your knowledge. In the fight 
for business * ‘will seldom think of history. 
Language you must use as & tool, our physical 
strength you must first exercise, n husband ; 
after that will come a time when it will be 
remembered only. 

Whether any —* of you will attain to the first 
rank or not depends, first on your parentage, 
then on yourselves. If your parents have re- 
strained themselves and you fromself-indulgence 
and unnecessary expenditure, then you may 
draw on their resources and your own during 
the ten years after your articles are over. This 
will enable you to mix with those from whom 
you may gain and to bring up yourselves, your 
pupils, and your own children in the habits of 
self-restraint, and of economising your aud their 
resources in every way. 

Your future position depends on what you 
have made yourselves to be. You must learn 
to respect yourselves, to become such persons 
as those in whom you yourselves would have 
confidence. Few persons are guided by strict 
reason, more in number are guided by tie in- 
fluence of others. Is a person likely to have 
formed sound opinions? Then listen to what he 
tells you. It is your duty to select your own 
guides, and mainly by your own personal 
character, for the formation of which you are 
each responsible, will you stand or fall. 

Such is the object of each of you; what are 
the incentives you have ? What are the pleasures 
by the way to be obtained? That you may be 
led on in your professional course, that you 
may hand down what you have received to 
your pupils, and, if you have that happiness, to 
your children. 

The threads of your study are very various ; 
you may pursue, each of you, a separate course, 
and for each it will be found to be a life’s 
labour. You have, if walking alone, the fatigue 
of travelling on a straight and tedious road 
with an end at an unlimited distance ; but com- 
bine your pursuits and each throws light on the 
other's course, the mass of life-threads does not 
become entangled, but each point of crossing of 
different sets of ideas is a mark by which you 
may recognise progress, a step which you can 
register, a pleasure which you can enjoy, a 
cross light which brings into relief the modelling 
of that particular district of science and art 
which you take to be your individual study. 

What are these cross lights of the profession ? 
Those matters which will continue to interest 
you without the use of a tee-square, things of 
which we are all bound to know something, and 
an architect more than others. Let me jot 
some of them down orderless as they occur 
to me. 

Oar old churches when carefully cleaned and 
repaired, are their chantries to be used? Is 
such a building most suitable for the services of 
the Chorch of England ? 

Are old City gates to be retained when they 
block up the entrances of our ancient towns ? 
Are they not in the way? Are the entrances 
established for several generations for access to 
the profession likely to last better? In either 
case must not the entrance for those who 
succeed us be where it has been, perhaps with 
more extensive use, but with unaltered purpose ? 

Can we learn anything by the lines taken by 
old Roman roads through this country and by 
their succession to the British roads, and their 
supersession by Mediwval routes and their 
successors’ Do the roads we pass recall] to 
our minds the pack-horses, the wagons, the 
coaches, the steam and varied traffic of succes- 
sive periods ? 

What has the present low price of building 
works to do with the appreciation of gold or 
, * difference in comparative value of gold and 
silver ? 

Are we to take materials or labour as the 
basis for monetary value? Is not the value of 
—— —* of labour, plus or minus the 
influence of local circumstances 
affect production ? —— 

Are we to view capital, our own or our 
—— 2 the unexpended surplus of our 

at j 
swings? de Shtevany chee ore 
we should be justified in adovti : 
. } ; opting, without the 
xpectation o coming to grief ? 

Is the proprietorship of land more than the 
duty of giving tenants quiet possession? To 
what extent does continued use of land confer 
ee tenant a right of continuance in occupa- 

The law of England, written and unwritten, 
08 regards tenancy; the customs of England as 
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regards connexion of landlord and tenant; if 
they are being dissolved, is it our duty to 
support them, or ought we to assist in their 
issolution ? — 
—* we recognise the special qualities in 
stones, from finding some weathering down in 
the centre, leaving the joints projecting and 
others weathering in F joints and leaving the 
centre rojecting 

If ok ea io levelling, we use the wart on 
a tree trunk as a bench-mark, does it convey 
to our mind any idea of its nature and of the 
story of the virus or domestication of an 
insect ? 

Have we any hopes of finding a carver who 
will stop off his carving to show the fossil in a 
stone or adapt hiscarving thereto? ꝰ 

Do we treat of drawing division lines in our 
profession, let us remember the Roman wall; 
what does it now keep out? The foss round 
an old earthwork, what does it now protect? 
The Tyne, the Tweed (shall we say the Tay 
and the Forth ?), what do they now separate ? 
Do we not now look on both sides of its 
crumbling remains to know anything of the 
history and purpose of the old wall? are not 
the bridges over the ancient chasms ties where 
before was a recognisable boundary ? 

Are the present recognised divisions of the 
profession, such as the separation of the 
duties of architect and surveyor, likely to last 
any better than that magnificent device of 
disciplined force against barbarism or the 
obstacles of natare which now we have learned 
to subjugate ¢ 

Sach are among the questions which will 
interest you, and on which you will take varied 
views as you proceed in professional practice ; 
and each question, as you learn ite bearings, will 
tend to send you back to your business avoca- 
tions with a fresh view of your duties. 

Let us now consider some of the principles 
which are likely to influence you, unawares 
perhaps, as you proceed. I treat not of your 
every-day dealings with the business men of 
many varieties whom you will encounter, but 
of those opportunities which may influence 
your character and give you the power to make 
friends among those whose opinions you will 
value, and will enable you to take steps upon 
the ladder,—the ladder of advancement to 
upper stories to which you are called, not the 
treadmill to which you are condemned. 

I have said history will be seldom in your 
remembrance: you must think of something 
else when you are designing. Buildings make 
the record of history,—your buildings can be 
fixed to your own time, as you cannot avoid 
using the inventions and practices of your day. 
Your footings will stand on concrete, if your 
floors are not laid on or made of that material ; 
your bricks will have frogs; your paving may 
be machine worked, your stone facing likewise ; 
your rough timber will be cut with a circular 
saw, and be of trade sizes; your joinery 
machine-made; a scrap of cast iron or rolled 
iron joist will tell its tale, as well as the nails 
and screws and bolts you may use; a scrap of 
trade ironmongery or plumber’s brass work 
will tell its date; your lead will be milled, your 
pipes drawn, your glass made in the French 
manner, or, if thick, will be cast; and your 
paint will carry with it elements of its own 
destruction. Mastic, Medina, Roman, and 
Portland cement and terra cotta of all sorts 
will, so long as they last, date themselves. 

Other interests you may find,—in ancient 
earthworks, which tell of the state of attack and 
defence in the old times, and of the situations 
desirable for defence ; in the outlines of parishes 
on the hill sides, which help you to study and 
perhaps to fix the date when those districts were 
gettled ; in the outline of enclosures which tell 
of the conversion of common field to closes, 
while the outline of hedges tells of ancient 
cultivation, and the division of land tells of 
common husbandry. In the study of groups of 
churches you will become acquainted with the 
handiwork of a mason of old days, and the 
locality of such combinations of fine buildings 
will introduce you to the causes of the local 
opulence whence came the necessary expendi- 


ture to produce them; in the mitring of 
plinth or of a ill obtain 


corresponding mouldi 
in works of successive periods you will see a 
likeness to the variations which have occurred 
words in our language. All these and man 


= 





others are matters which we can learn by 
experience only to value. 
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For examination it is necessary to recej 
accurate instruction. The information must * 
given lesson by lesson and put together in your 
minds,—you must learn the several matters iy 
the form in which they appear to the minds of 
others; you must pass your mind through their 
rollers, you must be moulded to their cutting 
edges : — —— must be built up. 

And let me note how much is to be 
learned by, and how much of the best practice 
of our art has come from, the special difficy). 
ties under which each building is executed. |; 
is not for all works that an original design js 
suitable. In two of Professor Cockerell’s best 
works, the continuation of Fitzwilliam Museum, 
and the completion of St. George’s Hall, Liver. 
pool, in each case the design was another's. 

In two of Sir Charles Barry’s most interest. 
ing works,— Trentham Hall and Harewood 
House,—the old building was comparatively 
unaltered. Much of Sir Gilbert Scott’s labour 
was expended on restorations, and whatever 
excellence they have must be derived from the 
appreciation of the original design. Sir James 
Pennethorne’s completion of Somerset House 
displayed its originality in the acceptance of a 
previous design. In Mr. Waterhonse’s two 
largest domestic works, the of Eaton Hall 
remains to a great extent; the outer walls with 
their time marks still enclose the new building 
at Heythrop. : 

After examination you will have to grapple 
with the selection of materials suitable for 
your client’s purposes, and, if you are up to the 
age, the style — adopt will be adapted to the 
inventions of time. You will learn whether 
to select bricks for their first or their acquired 
colour and tone. Brickwork is a materia! which 
will soonest of any tell of your knowledge by 
its weathering ; your success or otherwise in the 
colouring of brickwork will depend more than 
anything upon having a similar finished surface 
on all your bricks though they are of different 
colour. Your stone must be used as needed : 
it will, so long as it lasts, tell, by the size of 
the pieces used, the liberality or otherwise of 
your client and of your own views. The use of 
the rolliug-mill for preparing wrought iron is 
the key to the practical support of weights ; for 
some time past such iron has been used hori- 
zontally ; probably, in the coming time, it will 
be used vertically. The advantages of large 
sheets of glass and the cheapness of other 
metals will also affect your compositions. 

The work which you are engaged upon before 
Examination and before commencing practice is 
to that of the practising architect as syntax is 
to prosody. When you come to look on your 
own work in execution,—when you have learned 
to make a building which will sustain itself, 
which will contain with convenience its proper 
occupants,—after that you will find out that 
there are such things as false quantities in 
architecture. This sense is an acquired one. 
Every section of moulding has a date of its own 
besides having a meaning, every breach of the 
known periods and collocation of details is an 
offence to the educated eye, every mixture of 
motives in a design is an offence to the know- 
ledge of those whose eye can criticise, every 
jarring contrast of colour is an offence to those 
who have a sense of colour: in each case the 
offence has the same effect as the dropping of 
an aspirate, as the misplacement of an accent 
or an emphasis, or as a false quantity in verse. 
Your training for these sensations, which you 
will specially feel in your own works, is what 
you have to look forward to; your practice 

artistic etiquette is only 
the work of an experienced, as it is the 
severest test of the executed works of a true, 
architect. 

And as regards colour, let me allude to two 
of ite aspects. It affects us first as a sense of 
the material used and also, by refraction and 
reflection of light, as a sense of surface ; surface 
only is paint or shine polish, other meaning 16 
the material itself; these, if you have an archi- 
tectural mind, ee will cone — —* 
preservation porsn, 
few materials retain their original colour, for 
—— and timo a * 

that colour is a momentary y, pa 
on by the plant * flower and the fruit; 

in the granite at ite fracture, existing 
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‘ons te; in contrast meant to 
aie pleasure to the active mind, in harmony to 
ce rest to the jaded senses. 

after examination you will have a stock of 
§xed impressions to which you can add; you 
will occasionally do this by meeting some one 
whose mastery of his subject at once impresses 
vou, some one under whose instruction you will 
willingly sit, but the principal source for in- 
creasing your power of sorutin and your stock of 
nnregsions Will be the careful examination of 
—* fresh points of ype nang or of art may 
whatever 
come before you. You will then begin to put 
ourself in the place of the man who did the 
things you look at. How did he do it? will 
vou ask yourselves. What made him do it? 
For what purpose did he do it? By thie you 
will learn to change the order of your learning 
from synthesis to analysis. 

The pleasure of the — is in feeling th 
capacity of reception. second pleasure is 
that of exercising the mind. The use of all 
vour learning is in ite application, and each 
most learn it for himself. Thus the practice, 
the science, and the art of architecture grows 
into one; each of them hasite pleasure, but the 
practice is confined, the science is limited, the 
art is disappointing. 

Another and more excellent thing is analogy. 

If a mathematician wishes to make the line 
of his diagram represent a force of which he is 
treating, be must put arrows thereon to signify 
direction, accustomed forms of growth take the 
place of these arrows in natural objects, but 
how does the architect represent his forces ? 
William of Wykeham, when he changed the 
aspect of the old bays of Winchester Cathedral, 
which had been Norman, builded up of stones, 
and which he left one whole design springing 
from the ground, marked his lines in a manner 
that emphasised the direction of them in a 
manner which atill tells ite story, and though he 
added material, he left the effect of lightness. 
| commend this change specially to your con- 
sideration as involving the modus operandi of a 
great architect. Andin the same view let me 
ask you to consider how it was that that great 
architect when he had before him repested in 
Winchester Cathedral, as it then was, the 
beauties of the perspective view of the central 
portion of a Nerman moulded arch, and sad 
also such specimens as are there seen of the 
graceful meeting of the mouldings at the upper 
third of a pointed arch, wherein each side is 
struck from a single centre, and of elaborate 
Decorated characteristics, should have preferred 
for hisown use a four-centred arch. In such 
an arch, only the stiffest portions of the curve 
are contrasted at the apex, and neither the 
gradation nor the contrast of the earlier work 
ig sfen. 

Was it the fashion of the day which guided 
him or was there in this form some beauty 
which he recognised and which we ought also 
to appreciate? or, on the contrary, was it in 
this manner that the progress towards deca- 
dence in style was manifested in this country ? 
Are we to contrast or to compare with this the 
progress marked in the French Flamboyant in 
the treatment of the junction of the pier and 
the arches which it carries, a combination of 
those members which in the earlier and purer 
style of French architecture has been eo com- 
re severed ? Such are some of the questions 
which your later i 
re y experience may practically 

Ancient buildings are true representatives of 
the permanent portions of the art, science, and 
resources of the times whence they come down. 
The successive changes of style which they 
exhibit are the direct tatives of the 
ability and of the motives of those who made 
them. To the architect their succession goes 
beyond that mere superficial notion, it conveys 
‘o his mind the evolution of an idea. A series 
of evolutions produce from decadence a fresh 
io of life, when some new purpose was in 
: phen: — mankind to carry out. 

* may be seen in the 
mgs te 


jue result of the doctrine of chance, without 
—A in the surface of a coral, and in the 
specks of lime which life has 

o 3 wade * formed part of a living being, 
Challenger have —— dredgings of the 
If our study of architecture leads us to find 
should be used by the ingenuity 


attention to bat 
should consider shen v buildings, but we 
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other two kingdoms of nature, vegetation and 
animal form ; and for ingenuity of contrivance, 
perhaps the greatest pleasure which an archi- 
tect may have in his building, none that he 
can attain to can match the folding up of 
flowers before they burst; we should notice 
them also in their unfolding, which we may 
sometimes watch and see,—-we should take 
note of shells in their origin and in their 
growth, and all of these objects of nature in 
their unlimited variety of form and in their 
varied colours. The bending of the stems of 
plants will attract our attention under the 
increasing weight of the flower and frait, and 
the outward form, when once we have learned 
its mode of growth, will tell of the unseen 
tap roots and the spreading bases of the trees. 
Beside their botanical interest, these all tell of 
means to an end. The mineral kingdom, in 
its details, the result of past forces, whose 
order, whose interferences, whose nature 
microlithology teaches ; the vegetable kingdom 
of present active forces, whose organism 
chemistry and physiology are now dealing 
with, and which repay in interest a hundredfold 
every hour spent upon them by an observer 
with an open eye; the animal kingdom in the 
forms veiling and maintaining the powers of 
action, the septa, the centres of action and of 
radiation, the internal and external skeletons. 
the teeth, the vertebra, the limbs, the bones of 
the extremities, the object of each illustrated 
by their relations and position, needing but the 
muscles to exhibit their action: all point to a 
fature use. Forces which have been exerted, 
ate which are in action, forces which are in 
d. 

These are some of the analogies which the 
architect, who has to use the materials of nature 
for the purposes of mankind, has at his door 
for his professional uses as well as for his own 
interest and instruction. Interest and instruc- 
tion which will give him pleasure in life and 
make the science the art and the practice more 
than a business, will make it an avocation 
worthy of his highest powers. 

One more illustration: the chick, when it 
has been incubated, has for its first business in 
life to break its shell,—need I say that nowa- 
days the architectural pupil, like the humbler 
being to whom I have dared to liken him, has 
a large store of materia!s ready to hishand? So 
soon as he has assimilated these he must break 
his bonds and commence solving the enigma 
of life, how to get on, whether as the chick 
which assaults that symmetrical work of art, 
the eggshell, from the inside ; or, like the great 
navigator who found a way to make his egg 
stand by breaking it from the outside. In any 
event each of you has to find an opportunity 
first of all of breaking his bonds of pupillage 
and then of finding some one who will have 
confidence in his abilities. First of all he 
must have confidence in his own. 

The instruction we have received has been 
didactic. The course we have to pursue is still 
the gathering of information, but it is to be 
accumulated upon a nucleus which has been 
already formed. 

The Basic system of mineralogy is a step for us 
on the ladder; the new chemistry and the struc- 
ture of molecules ; the last botany ; the arrange- 
men of the parts of flowers and fruits; compara- 
tive anatomy, and the number of the bones of a 
living creature. Every study we may take to 
is another opportunity for analogies to help us, 
—gnother opportunity for us to study the 
architecture impressed on every object which 
is the subject of natural science. Let us be 
thankful for them, and learn to make use of 
them, not that from new views we are to 
receive lessons contrary to those which our 
fathers have taught us, but for us to obtain 
additions to our stock of knowledge, and to the 
ideas we possess, and to our powers of applica- 
tion, through which alone we can employ the 
teaching we have received, and the further 

i of our lives. 

ces, pene work a long time at collecting facts, 
but in the course of time we begin to see the 
reason of things, and then, instead of mere 
facts, we have the knowledge of a trath, and 
then we are initiated into a new mode of learn- 
ing, the learning of a man who has to practise, 
not that of a man who is getting up & subject. 

Thus we shall learn to judge building, as 


A ‘archi ho practises in 
designed now by an architect wt , 

: materials, and again 

a style to which he bends * rials the 


architect who sees ls th 
eee — cotsntonting a style, and shows in his 


constructive details the principles inherent in 
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that —* This and that man each displays a 

) ip im art, not one which we are to 
od but ey which we are to learn. 

And nee dwell upon the pleasur 
such knowledge and — an — of aa * 
afford? Such list contains the delight at 
finding out the purpose of the varied parts of 
a flower; in noting the adaptation of the various 
processes of a bone ; in tracing the history of a 
shell either in the individual life of its occupant 
orin its deviations from ancestral forms : the 
tracing of the striz on a ground surface of rock: 
the recognition of outline of a roche moutonnés 
and of the drift which slopes up to it in one or 
in another direction; acquaintance with the 
mode of weathering of rocks, which brings out 
the different character of the strata, or the 
different components of the material, which 
tells us of the history of the cooling of the 
earth’s crust, in gneiss, in granite, in trap, or 
in basalt. Observations of the interpenetration 
of a crystal, and its almost geometrical instinct, 
and its mineralogical character. In meteo- 
rology as affecting temperature, winds, vegeta- 
tion, soil, water, and the amenities of life. 
Many of these may be of use in determining 
the materials or the aspect of our houses, but 
for the purposes of our present view, they have 
& greater value, as they show us that life has 
arcther object than earning five per cent., and 
that ours is a profession which should make vs, 
above all men, persons of individual character, 
thinking individuals who study cause and effect, 
not men who are content with the next and 
immediate consequence of our actions. 
[Of the discussion which followed, we give a 
report on another page. | 








CHELSEA TOWN HALL. 


Apmtgers of the richness and fancy of seven- 
teenth century Renaissance architecture will not 
fail to be more than pleased with this beautiful 
work of Mr.J. M. Brydon’s. Seeing how many 
of our most celebrated and best-known London 
churches are in the same style, it is, perhaps, 
unavoidable that, to a Londoner, any hall 
arranged and decorated in the same manner 
shou!d have a slight ecclesiastical flavour about 
it; indeed those well acquainted with the style 
in Italy and other countries cannot he!p being 
struck with the same feeling at first, merely 
from the force of association. In fact, how- 
ever, the luxuriance of the style, the freedom 
and fancy of its ornaments, and the way in 
which it in every part seems to laugh at all 
rule and constraint, make it far more appro- 
priate for a building like a modern “town 
hall,” to be used, we imagine, among other 
things, for banquets, balls, concerts, and such 
frivolities, than for a church. 

The hall itself is a fine apartment, with a 
recessed dais at one end, and a gallery over the 
entrance lobby at the other. Surrounding the 
walls to a considerable height is a dado of 
walnut, sumptuously moulded and luxuriantly 
carved in places; this forms a continuous base 
to the walls, which are divided into bays by 
grouped pilasters of Devonshire marble. At 
each end a pair of columns of Breccia is 
introduced, those flanking the dais being 
exceptionally beautiful. The segmental arches 
connecting these pairs of columns seem to 
spring somewhat awkwardly. We should have 
liked better to see them elliptical: the form of 
the ellipse is introduced in the shallow domes 
of the beautiful ceiling, and would not have 
been out of place. The light is ample, and, 
being all high in the walls, is very pleasant. 
The coats of arms of old Chelsea families 
are introduced in the lunettes, bat all other 
colours, both in the windows and on the walls, 
ig reserved for future consideration, — 

The council-chamber and committee-room 
are essentially comfortable apartments, or will 
be so when they get a little colour on the walls, 
or at least in the way of carpets and furniture. 
The fireplaces, with their dog-grates, old Datch 
tiles, and carved mantels, are gems, and 80 is 
the charming little minstrels’ gallery in the 

ncil-chamber. 
The kitchen is a fine apartment in the base- 
ment, fitted with apparatus to cook for a very 
large number of people, chiefly by means of 
. There is also a smaller hall in the base- 
ment, chiefly for political meetings, but not yet 
mpleted. 
The accommodation generally is greater than 
in the original plans, and the whole scheme has 
evidently been thought out with a great deal of 
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Plan of Competition Design for Church of St. Paul, Kensington. —Mr. Jas, Brooks, Architect. 





The 
Brydon’s 


care since the first drawings were made.* 
architectural details show Mr. 
masterly knowledge and taste. 

Mr. Charles Wall, of Chelsea, was the general 
contractor for the works. All the carving, 
which is very good, both in design and execu- 
tion, was executed by Mr. W. Aumonier; and 
the decorative plaster, which is also very good, 
is by Messrs. J. & S. Saunders. The marble 
work is by Messrs. Good, of Plymouth, and 
Mr. Houghton, of Portland-road; and the 





Breccia columns, mentioned above, by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley. Mr. Kemp executed the 
stained glass. The heating arrangements are | 
by Messrs. Bacon & Co.; the fireproof floors by 
Messrs. Homan & Rogers; the fire-extinguish- 
ing appliances by Mesers. Merryweather & Son ; 
the gas-fittings by Messrs. Verity & Sons; and 
the cooking arrangements by Messrs. Benham 
& Son. Mr. Charles Osborn was Mr. Brydon’s 
clerk of works. 








OXFORD MARKET. 


“I SHALL have it tender and hot from the 
most classic market in London,—that of 
Oxford,” urges James Barry in inviting Edmund 
Burke to eat a steak with him one memorable 
evening at No. 36,Castle-street. Burke broils the 
steak meanwhile that Barry has gone out for 
the porter, which loses its “fine foaming top,” 
pleads his host, in the wind across Titchfield- 
street. The Metropolitan Board of Works have 
decreed that Oxford Market shall be known no 
more. The market-house, its vane bearing date 





1721, was pulled down six years ago for the 
Oxford Mansion. A view of it is ——— in 
the series published by the late Society for 
Photographing Relics of Old London. It was 
built by Edward (Harley), second Earl of Oxford 
and Mortimer, but was not opened for a market 
until 1732, says Allen in his“ London.” About 
that period,—authorities do not agree as to the 
precise date,—houses along the northern side of 
the then Tyburn-road were completed under the 
style of Oxford-street. That street formed the 
southern boundary of the old Tyburn estate 
from Tottenham-court-road to Marylebone-lane. 
Hanway-street was already in existence, and 
Gibbe’s elegant little church, St. Peter's, in Vere- 
street, was erected circa 1724.4 With the 
exception of a few isolated houses,—one of 
them the Castle tavern,—the northern area 
between those two limits was open country 
extending to the Bowling Greens and the old 


parish church near to the Aye Bourne. Within 
Pennant’s memory Oxford-street formed a 
rugged road, frequented by foot-pada and cut- 
throats. John (Holles), fourth Earl of Clare, 
who had married the Lady Margaret, third 
daughter and co-heir to Henry (Cavendish), 
second Duke of Newcastle, was gazetted Duke 
of Newcastle on April 30, 1694, three years 
after his father-in-law’s decease. In 1710 he 
bought the Marylebone, or Tyburn, property, 
excepting the Park or Crown lands, from Sir 
John Austen for 17,5001., the rental being then 
9001. perannum. This estate devolved in the 
year following upon his only child, Henrietta. 
She brought it in marriage (1713) to Edward 
Harley, who. in 1724 succeeded to his father, 
Robert, as second Earl of Oxford. By the 
union of their only daughter and heir, Margaret, 
with William (Bentinck), second Duke of Port- 
land and Marquis of Titchfield, on July 11, 
1734, the property passed to her husband's 
house, its present possessors. 








MAP OF LONDON SHOWING THE 
BOUNDARIES OF SURVEYORS’ 
DISTRICTS. 

We publish this week the third section of 
this map. 








Sllustrations. 
SCULPTURE FOR THE HARRIS FREE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, PRESTON. 


E give this week a general view and 
\\ several enlarged groups from the 
ames sculptural decorations of the Harris 
Free Public Library and Museum at Preston.* 
This is one of the most important works of 
late years in which sculpture of a high class 
bas been employed as a decorative accesso 
to architecture; and we hope other examples 
may follow. 

The subject of the design is the “‘ School of 
Athens, Age of Pericles,” it represents the 
Athenian statesman with the most famous of 
his contemporaries in philosophy, poetry, litera- 
ture, and art :— 

“The but 
pe from 
In the centre, Pericles, with his friend and 
adviser Anaxagoras, confers with Pheidias and 
Ictinus respecting the Odeon and the Parthe- 
non: Pindar celebrates a Victor ia the Games. 


sovrans, who stil) rule 
urns,” 





~ re i 3 
: See illustrations in the Bui/der for May 2, 1835. 
1882. Vide the Builder of 





and reseated , 
Dec »mber 16, 1682, and of Nov, 12, 1981, 


* We give « view of the , showing 
pediment flied "by the ‘eculpture, i the ‘Builder fo 
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On his right, Parmenides, Zeno, and Socrates 
discuss Philosophy ; and Thucydides meditates 
History. On the left are Aschylus, brooding 
over the fature of Athens; | ocles and 
Euripides in converse upon the Tragic Art; 
and Herodotus with his completed Books. 

The sculpture is entirely designed and 
modelled by Mr. E. Roscoe Mallins. If we 
understand rightly, the general idea and 
arrangement is due to the architect, Mr. Jas. 
Hibbert. 

CHURCH OF ST. PAUL, KENSINGTON. 

Mr. Brooks's design in the late competition 
is illustrated by us this week. It was submitted 
under the motto “Credo,” and its principal 
features are described in the following short 
extracts from the report to the Committee, 
which accompanied it :— 

1. Being intended for a mission church in 
connexion with the parish church of St. Mary, 
Kensington, pains were taken that it should not 
bave too prominent an ap nee, but rather 
that of a chapel of ease, so that it might not be 
mistaken for a parochial church. 

2. The situation being very circumscribed, not 
only as regards approaches, but from its being 
almost surrounded by very high houses, there 
would be an impossibility of obtaining a satis- 
factory view of the exterior, or, indeed, of 
obtaining any perspective view at all. For this 
reason & most simple treatment is applied to 
the exterior, and a more finished and complete 
appearance is given to the interior. 

The church was to be built of brick, the out- 
side faced with red bricks, and the inside 
surfaces plastered. All the dressings would 
would have been of Bath stone. The prin- 
cipal feature of the interior is the formation of 
the ceilings, which throughout were intended 
to be of wood groining, as in the cboir of 
St. Alban’s Abbey Church. This arrangement 





ry| adds materially io the acoustic properties of 


the church, and the formation of a tympanum 
on the walls at the end of each bay gives an 
opportunity for coloured decoration or fresco 
subjects. , 

The accommodation was for 1,100 worship- 
pers, and the seats were ao asto bring 
a large proportion within sight and hearing of 
the preacher. 

A tender from Messrs. Kilby & Gayford was 
obtained for the work, including all the fittings 
and farniture, for 9,080l.; architect and clerk 
of works, 6201.,—in all, 9,7001. The amount 
allowed by the committee for the church, com- 

with ite fittings and furniture, and 
luding the clerk of works and architect s 
charges, was 10,0001, 
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THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875: * 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES OF ITS DEFECTS. 


Ir is highly probable that the Bill dropped at 
the end of lest Session may be revived in 
another form, and it would be well for each of 
us to point out and discuss cases that have 
come to our knowledge, and which we may 
consider require providing for in any future 
legislation. I therefore propose to deal with 
the paragraphs of the section consecutively. 

Street.—-The term “ street’’ should include a 
dedicated road, whether built upon or not. A 
road may be an important thoroughfare largely 
used, but in a deplorable condition, and being 
confined only by walls and fences, the owners 
cannot be reached under the present Act. 

Boundaries.—In some instances roads have 
boandaries running down the centre or along 
the building line : possibly the adjoining Autho. 
rity may be arural one. The present method 
of dealing with these cases is by mutual agree- 
ment, The Authority proposing to do the work 
should have power to treat the external] premises 
as if in their district, and to recover the expenses 
in the usual way. 

Notices.—It will be generally admitted that 
the present method is unsatisfactory and unre- 
liable, however great pains may have been taken 
to be precise. The Manchester method of 
posting in the street and advertising in the 
newspapers is an admirable one. The great 
difficulty in describing the works in the notice 
is to decide upon the class of materials to be 
used and quality of work to be executed. This 
is very seldom done so as to give universal 
satisfaction. In some towns a hard-and-fast 
line of equality is adopted throughout: in 
others distinctions are drawn at the instance of 
the surveyor or his committee, and neither plan 
can be said to be equitable. In most towns the 
character of the streets will admit of their 
being divided into classes as follows :— 

Class 1. Streets being main arteries of traffic 
and means of communication between one 
populous locality and another; or lined with 
important property. 

Class 2. Streets running crosswise between 
main arteries, and only having light and local 
traffic. 

Also culs-de-sac, 

Class 3. Courts and alleys. 

Class 4. Roads amonget better class residen- 
tisl property, such as suburban roads. 

{ would propose that these roads should be 
dealt with in this manner :— 

Class 1, to be formed of the best materials 
and workmanship throughout. 

Class 2, to be formed of secondary materials, 
but not inferior workmanship, and on sanitary 
grounds to have an impervious pavement, as 
residents in this class of property almost uni- 
versally throw their slops and waste out of 
doors on to the roadway, which certainly should 
not be a filter-bed nor straining-tank. 

Class 4. Having regard to the quality of the 
property and the convenience and comfort of 
the inhabitants in this class, it might be de- 
sirable to form these roads of macadam or 
asphalte carriage-ways with gravelled foot paths. 

If the Local Government Board were to hold 
an inquiry in each town, and their inspector 
were to view the character of the streets it 
was pro to classify, he, by hearing evidence 
as to the quality of materials the locality 
afforded, would be enabled to set up a standard 
to be used in each case, and this would go far 
to settle the present dissatisfaction and prevent 
costly and cumbrous litigation. The owners 
should have power to appeal to the Authority if 
the proposed works were considered excessive ; 
and if no arrangement could be arrived at, then 
to a bench of magistrates, who, from local know- 
ledge, could soon decide the equity of the 
matter, The great object should be to arrive 
at a satisfactory understanding before com- 
mencing the works, and thus prevent disputes 
48 to facts arising afterwards which ought to 
have been decided at the outset. There should 
be no difficulty in doing this. 

Estimate and Preliminary Apportionment.— 
The estimate of the works prepared by the 
“urveyor should also include an approximate 
*pporionment of each owner’s sbare. The 
present method is to apportion by frontage only, 
slthougt it is a popular notion that each party 
pays for the exact amount of work from the 
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building line to the centre of the road. To 
prepare separate accounts for each block would 
entail an enormous labour on the surveyor, and 
b . — 

y particalarising the items would enable each 

party to check the quantities in his own style, 
and would lead to interminable disputes and 
demands for amended accounts. Some method 
must be devised that will remove the present 
injustice of charging in streets of varying 
widths the owners of premises in the narrow 
portion a share of the costs of the works in the 
wider portion, and which relieves the owners 
in that part of a considerable amount of their 
proper burden. 
Intersections of Cross Streets.—This question 
is also & very vexed one. The present plan of 
measuring the frontages net and apportioning 
the costs of the intersections over the whole 
area is the simplest if not apparently the most 
satisfactory method, and it would cost far more 
than the amount involved for any frontager to 
rcontest the fairness of the charge. It would 
certainly be very difficult where a street in a 
rectangular block running say east and west 
was paved to terminate at the west side of a 
street of less width running across it north and 
south; the streets at the end and both sides 
abutting on to it being unpaved, but likely to be, 
and to have an equal user and enjoyment of the 
intersecting area. The question to decide 
would be how far in each direction (other inter- 
sections being adjacent) will that user extend, 
and in what proportion are the expenses of 
completing it to be borne? Is there any man 
living who would hope to decide in a satisfactory 
way ? 

Consequential Benefits.—Collieries, workshops, 
and other premises using team labour are often 
situate a short distance from private streets, 
and having a communication therewith by 
means of a cart-road which may run between 
two rows of dwelling-houses. In many cases 
these places by their traffic cause the carriage- 
way of what, for the requirements of the pro- 
perty, would be a fair and satisfactory street, 
to be cut up and rendered impassable, and 
bring down the Authority upon it with the 
powers of this Act; and when the works are 
completed, these destroying angels escape scot 
free and carry on their business at greater con- 
venience andeconomy. They ought, in equity, 
to contribute to the cost of these works, and 
some systet on the sliding-scale method should 
be devised to regulate the apportionments in 
these cases without the liability being incurred 
of going to arbitration on each one. 

Railways and Canals.—A great dea! has been 
urged about the hardship of compelling railway 
and canal companies to pay according to front- 
age. Certainly when railways are on viaducts 
or down in cuttings they cannot derive much if 
any use from the formation of the street; but, 
on the other hand, the roads may be a means of 
communication to their depéts, and if they can 
be used for carrying thereto and therefrom, and 
from which the companies derive their revenue, 
then they ought to contribute towards the cost 
of completing such roads, which also may very 
likely in many cases reduce the distances to 
their premises, and provide them with a good 
and easy road; and further, if the railways and 
canals are upon the level, a use can possibly be 
made of the road at some future time by the 
erection of wharfs, &c. Certainly where main 
lines, not in the vicinity of any station, abut on 
to a road on & viaduct orin cutting, it can be 
of no ible benefit to them, and they should 
not be called upon to contribute to the cost of 
its formation. 

Sewers.—Powers should be given to an Autho- 
rity to contribute, if necessary, towards the 
cost of sewers in certain cases ; that is tosay, if 
for the purposes of a sewerage scheme it is 
desirable to construct an intercepting or trunk 
sewer in a private street, then the excess cost 
of such a sewer over one sufficient for the 
requirements of the street should be borne by 
the Authority. The writer has recently had a 
case of this sort in a road running along the 
boundary of one portion of his district, and this 
course was followed. It should be made plain 
to the surveyor that he must only design sewers 
snificient for the necessities of the street he is 
dealing with. The writer knows several Canes 

6 as 
where sewers have been made | large as 3 ft 
by 2 fc. when by no possibility ate re 
sewage arise than would be discharged by @ 





-in. pi and the defence for this has been 
thet X customary in the district to build 


sewers large enough for a man to traverse. Such 
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profession should be made impossible. There 
is one more difficulty with regard to sewers, and 
that is the character and condition of old sewers; 
in many cases these are large but loosely con- 
structed, sufficient, perhaps, to carry off the 
drainage, but are without manholes and ventila- 
tion, and may discharge at undesirable points, 
and be incompatible with a drainage scheme for 
the district. Although the property owners 
may have paid to the parties who laid the sewer 
the cost of so doing, yet they should not be 
relieved of the responsibility of constructing 
another at the instance of the Authority, if the 
surveyor, as their professional referee, advises 
from structura! and other reasons against their 
taking it over. The position and duty of the 
surveyor should be clear and well defined in 
such cases, as these matters of scientific know- 
ledge cannot well be decided by magistrates or 
any other lay court. 

Levels.—Frequently in altering the levels of 
streets it may be necessary to alter gas or 
water mains. Now, by the '47 Acts, the only 
parties who have power to do this are the 
undertakers and the Authority, and one or 
other must bear the cost. The undertakers 
may have come upon the road when it was 
simply marked across a field, and laid their 
mains under the sod without any reference to 
future levels or requirements. When tho 
Authority comes to deal with such cases, acting, 
as it were, as agent for the property-owners, it 
is manifestly unfair that such charges as will 
be incuried in altering these pipes to the 
requisite levels should be borne by the district 
rate; they ought, in all fairness, to be part of 
the works, and charged accordingly. 

The writer has lately had a case of a road 
where on one side was a high bank slopirg to 
the road, the sides of which continually slip 
down. Under the Act there is nothing to 
contro! this, and it appears the parties cannot 
be dealt with until the road is taken over, when 
they could be prosecuted at common law for an 
obstruction. It would certainly seem to be 
hard upon an owner in such a case to compel 
him to slope his banks at a given inclination, 
because he might fairly say it would rob him 
of so much land at the top level which he might 
reserve if he built a retaining wall, which it 
may not be convenient to do at the time the 
road is being formed. These cases may not 
often occur, but when they do they occasion 
considerable trouble,—probably some provision 
can be framed which will deal with them fairly 
to all parties concerned. 

Partial Works.—It would often be a great 
convenience to a locality if parts only of a road 
could be dealt with and taken over by the 
Authority on completion. For instance, a road 
may be an important one as a thoroughfare, but 
may be only sparsely built upon; and there 
may be no pressing necessity for flagging the 
footways, which would be a useless expense to 
the owners, but the paving of the carriage-way 
would be a great public advantage. The writer 
has such a case, which is urgent; but in the 
present state of the law it is considered by his 
Authority that it would bear harshly upon the 
owner to deal with it according to the section. 

Method of Executing Works.— Another question 
about which there is great difference is the pro- 
cedure to be observed on executing the works. 
Some Authorities do so by their own men, while 
others let all work by contract after publicly 
advertising for tenders. The former is open to 
grave abuses, and nearly always gives dissatis- 
faction; whereas the latter is fair and above 
board, and removes ground for complaint as to 
the works being too costly and above market 
price. It would be well if this system could be 
made compulsory. ; 

Apportionments.—The apportionment of the 
costs of the work should include all incidental 
works, such as searching for and examining 
sewers, advertising, surveying. plans and spect- 
fications, &c., and 5 per cent. for superintending 
and office charges. Many works are extensive, 
and must necessarily extend over a long period 
of time, consequently a considerasle sum is in- 
curred in interest on the money employed by 
payments on account. Under the present law 
this money if paid must be provided out of the 
rates, and cannot be recovered from the owners. 
This should be rectified, as tl e owners, if doing 
the work themselves, would certainly have to 
find the money from time to _— —* —— 

d consequently to pay interest for it. 
*"Conelusion.—Thie is now the completion of 
my task; and U may be told that many of the 
views I have advocated in the latter part of the 
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eager Sens already been —2 * 
Bill. Some, I know, have, an 

were inserted at my instigation and eae | 
the instrumentality ef the honourable and 
learned member for Ashton-under-Lyne, Mr. 
Jno. Addison, Q.C., who at very great trouble 
went with me through the Bill first printed 
(dated January 22, 1886) line by line, and to 
his kindness in affording me valuable suggestions 
and criticisms I am greatly indebted, and cesire 
publicly to acknowledge it ; for mainly by his 
endeavours the Bill was reprinted and re-issued 
to the House on March 29th, 1886, containing 
many of the above suggestions; but never- 
theless I venture to bring them before you to 
elicit more information on the various cases, 
and in the hope of obtaining sounder views on 
such important points from the more matured 
judgments and longer experience of older and 
more able Members of the Association. 

[In a letter received by us from Mr. Spinks 
he says :—‘‘ It is very desirable indeed now to 
get all the information we can as to the working 
of the 150th Section, and I am collecting, with 
a view to proper compilation, the results of the 
practice of several Borough Surveyors who 
have not been able to attend the meetings of 
the Association.” | 











THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tue sixth meeting of this Association for the 
present Session was held at 9, Conduit-street, 
on the 7th inst., Mr. J. A. Gotch (President) in 
the chair. 

Mr. Thomas M. Rickman, F.S.A., read a 
paper on “ The Complement of Architectaral 
Instruction,” which we print in eztenso on 
another page. 

The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
said that Mr. Rickman’s paper struck him as 
being one of considerable value and interest, 
inasmuch as it dealt with aspects of the pro- 
fession too apt to be lost sight of in the course 
of business and in the struggle for existence. 
It was pleasant to have attention diverted from 
the carking cares of getting one’s bread and 
cheese to those allied pursuits, many of which 
Mr. Rickman had mentioned. At the same 
time, those students who were in the boyhood 
of their education ought not to feel themselves 
overwhelmed by the long list of sciences that 
had been touched upon. These sciences were 
extremely interesting, as throwing side-lights 
upon the profession, but he took it that Mr. 
Rickman did not insist they should be wholly 
mastered ; indeed, it was obvious that though 
a knowledge of them would be of interest, it 
was impossible for an architect to master them, 
as well as his own particular duties. From this 
they might learn a moral which had been im- 
pressed upon them more than once during the 
session, viz., the extreme value to the architect 
of a good early education. The various “ologies”’ 
could, at any rate, be partly mastered in that 
period of the education closely following school, 
so as to be of extreme use and interest in 
after-life. Mr. Rickman had said that it 
was possible for any one of them to attain in 
time to the first rank in architecture, but he 
(the Chairman) wasa little bit inclined to doubt 
that. At the same time, architecture was as 
varied as poetry, and just as there were various 
branches _in poetry, so there were various 
branches in architecture, and a man might be a 
distinguished proficient in one branch, though 
unable to touch another. For instance, they 
could not conceive Milton doing the work of 
Shakspeare, nor Shakspeare doing the work 
that Milton did. And again, in poetry there 
were men like Herrick, and men like Gray, each 
of whom in his turn had done work of which 
any one might be proud, but they would not 
compare Herrick with Shakspeare, nor Gray 
with Milton. Some comfort, therefore, might 

be taken from the thought that though they 
were not all born to necessarily great and mag- 
nificent works in the way of Law Courts and 
cathedrals, they might yet give pleasure to the 
world by some less pretentious buildings; and 
that their capacities as architects were not 
measured by the enormous size of the build- 
ings they erected. Mr. Rickman had 
further referred to false quantities in archi- 
tecture, and they would all agree that a false 
quantity, whether in verse or in architecture 
should be avoided. He would like to point ont. 
however, that in Shakspeare’s works there 
were thousands of false quantities to be met 
with. Sbakspeare abounded in bed puns, bad 
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rhymes, and other blemishes of the kind, which 
in themselves were distinct blemishes, but, 
oy the cther hand, were completely lost in his 
wonderful power in other and greater matters. 
From this he would argue that it was possi ble, 
by endeavouring to avoid false quantities, to 
become really tame. Mr. Rickman had urged 
them to be many-sided, but in considering this 
advice they must be carefal how they displayed 
their learning to the world. He was reminded 
of a passage in Rabelais, where Pantagrael, 
after listening with astonishment to a man who 
addressed him in a string of long and unusual 
words, exclaimed,—‘‘ I think thou must be some 
kind of heretic.” So, if architects made a display 
of unusual knowledge to the unlettered people 
they met, they might also be regarded as 
“ heretics,” and then their condition would be 
a very parlous one indeed. 

Mr. E. C. Robina, F.S.A., in proposing a vote 
of thanks, said that he had heard several of 
Mr. Rickman’s papers, which were always fall 
of matter for very serious thought. Mr. Rickman 
himself was an example of concentration of 
purpose and of determination to master one 
thing before attempting to master any other. 
He did not know any member of the profession 
who had set himself so earnestly to the study of 
that particular branch in which he was so well 
known to be an expert in his business proper. 
While making that business no one could have 
accused Mr. Rickman of diverging to the right 
hand or the left to seek out those things which 
were not seriously allied to his own particular 
practice. Nowthat he had succeeded so well he 
hadallowed his mind to take a wider range, anda 
year or two ago had read before the Institute 
a most interesting paper on the lessons of a 
boulder,* it being one of Mr. Rickman’s holiday 
delights to geologise and find out evidences of 
thetruth of what might be found in books. There 
were two ways of learving things, one from the 
book side and the other from the practical side, 
or from the things themselves. There was no 
doubt that if, on the Saturday afternoons, they 
acquired information from the outside objects 
instead of from the mere inside of books, they 
would gain a much larger idea of the 
beauty of nature, and collect a greater number 
of examples, than by mere continuous reading. 
The thoroughness with which collateral know- 
ledge was grasped was in direct proportion to 
the thoroughness with which special or expert 
knowledge was attained. Mediocrity in the 
latter meant mediocrity all round, as a rule, but 
that was not without its exceptions. 

Mr. Cole A. Adams seconded the vote of 
thanks. Mr. Rickman, as a Past-President, who 
had filled the chair many years ago, must have 
revisited the “ Locksley Hall” of the Archi- 
tectural Association, with perhaps mingled 
feelings of pleasure and some pain; because 
since the year he was President almost a revo- 
lation been effected in matters of art. In 
that room the “Battle of the Styles” had 
been fought over and over again, and Gothic, 
which at one time every member of the Asso- 
ciation swore by, had now been partially set 
somewhat on one side, while Classic was push- 
ing to the front. He did not suppose that 
Mr. Rickman wished them to master al] the 
 ologies,”” but that when they came across this, 
that, and the other, they should endeavour to 
find out something about it, thus adding to 
their store of knowledge, and their interest in 
life. He remembered some years ago staying 
in a country house where the great philosopher, 
Herbert Spencer, was also a guest. Talking of 
the advantage of taking up subjects apart from 
one’s own calling, Mr. Spencer said, ‘‘I advise 
you very strongly to take up some subject 
which is quite apart from anything connected 
with your business. In my own case, I have 
always made a practice of doing that, and I do 
it for this reason, that the man who sticks too 
closely to any branch he may take up, is in 
very great danger of becoming a monster. 
He developes in one direction; his mind is 
forced into an unnatural training, and in that 





way he becomes a danger to himself and a 
danger to society.” He (the Tr) had 
always noticed that the men who took up 


subjects outside their daily work had a power 
of 6 and information apon such 
matters that not only added to the charm of 
their own lives, but also to that of those with 
whom they came in contact. Following out 








* “ Professional Lessons from a Boulder: a Plea for 
Geology as Part of Architect’ Education,”’ 
Builder, June 13, 1885, p. 828, ’ i 
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these lines, they would take up the tiny shell, 
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see in it “a miracle of design” ; “ find sermons 
in stones, and good in everything.” 

Mr. Lawrence Harvey remarked that he had 
been much interested by Mr. Rickman’s paper 
because it had entirely confirmed the teaching 
of his own master, Professor Semper. Some 
time since he (the speaker) had treated of the 
question of style in that room,* and perhaps 
they might remember that the definition of 
style w he then gave was that it was the 
stamp which the surrounding elements printed 
on a work of art when that work was generated. 
It was evident that one of these elements 
would be the society in which they moved, and 
as architects had to do with well and m 
educated 0 with rich and poor, it was 
necessary to be in cigs thao. with the 
society around them, and have a general 
education. What Mr. Rickman laid before 
them was not at all beyond what such an educa. 
tion should be. It was not n to know 
every subject thoroughly, but they should te 
able to understand it. One of the elements of 
style was, of course, the purpose which a build- 
ing, or any work of art, had to fulfil; and that 
was the reason why a theatre was not like a 
church. The second element of style was the 
material to be used, and, if they appreciated the 
elements of style rightly, they would not design 
a building in brick on the same lines and with 
the same mouldings as a building in stone, but 
would even make modifications in the design 
according to the stone used. The third element 
was the kind of tools or machinery used in 
working the material. If they admitted the 
first of these elements,—the purpose of the 
building,—they must stady in the architect's 
office, mixing in society, and getting such a 
general education as to understand everything 
that came before them. As to the questions of 
materials and tools, he could see no other way 
of properly understanding these than by labour- 
ing with their own hands, working at joinery, 
turning, and carving, both in wood and stone. 
It was not essential to become first-rate work- 
men, but they must have a correct knowledge 
of what could be produced with tools, thus 
enabling them to give a thoroughly good style, 
from that point of view, to their work. There- 
fore, every science referred to by Mr. Rickman 
was of practical importance to the architect. 
It would, of course, be only putting a Tantalus’ 
cup before the members if they had no means 
of learning these, but he believed that lessons 
were to be given at the City and Guilds of 
London Institute on wood-working tools, afford- 
ing opportanities for those who wished to 
acquire a knowledge of the subject. 

The motion was then put, and carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Rickman, in replying, expressed bis 
pleasure at meeting the members of the Archi- 
tectural Association once more. He was not 
aware of any subject under heaven that an 
architect or a surveyor could take up which he 
would not find of some use in the practice of his 
profession. In conversing with people on 
scientific matters, it was not necessary to use 
long words, such as could only be used by those 
who had the most accurate experience of a 
subject. The object of understanding these 
things was, that when they got hold of a man 
who knew them well, they might draw informa- 
tion from him. They must learn to be good 
listeners, drawing from the man who understood 
his subject the information he was capable of 
giving, but themselves understanding the sort 
of information they were likely to receive. 
They might be in company with men a long 
time, and yet not draw them out in any way, 
but some casual remark would call forth 
information, and that was the object of acquir- 
ing those subsidiary matters, and having them 
in their heads, rather than being able to give 
a lesson in class. Architects, as a rule, would 
not have very | buildings to do. They 
would begin Sti ae smaller works, and it was 
by exercisingtheir eyes on such buildingsthat the 
architect's experience would be gained. If they 





learned to ise false quantities would 
avoid them, he was obliged to Mr. Harvey 
for his idea of what style was. The Chairman 


had found out by his how imperfect his 

(Mr. —2 Paro ory had been, his notion 

having been drawn from the 
not from the English mar. Since 

he was at school the whole su of 

had been metamorphosed. He used to be 

that, as there were quantities in Greek and 
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Latin, eo there were quantities in English; but 
now there was —— except accent, and it 
was a great question with many writers of the 

nt time whether Latin and Greek were 
not more dependent in their y on 
accent than on quantity. He was taught to 
look upon false quantities as the most heinous 
sin possible, and it was in that view of false 
quantities in Latin verse that he had applied 
the term to the little mistakes, the errors in 
taste and in etiquette, which the young archi- 
tect would invariably make in the first works 
he carried out. Whether they looked upon the 
pointa that inflaenced the eye in architectural 
work as accent or quantities, they must learn 
that there were proprieties to be followed if the 
buildings were to be a pleasure to the beholders. 
These proprieties which they hoped to produce 
must be obtained, to a large extent, by follow- 
ing the proprieties their predecessors had carried 
out, so that it was not for them to write jingling 
rhymes in architecture, but to study the build- 
ings containing a higher rhythm and more noble 
rhyme than those put up by the speculative 
builder, or by the ordinary run of architects, 
who had no idea in their heads except that of 
earning their five per cent., and whose clients 
did not wish for anything more than the utmost 
convenience and accommodation that could be 
cot for their money. He had to thank Mr. Robins 
for his kind expressions. He remembered that 
Mr. Robins many years ago was one of those who 
were good enough to have confidence in him, 
and, therefore, he esteemed anything that 
gentleman might say. Mr. Robins had re- 
commended the use of the Saturday after- 
noons; he (Mr. Rickman) recommended the 
use of every opportunity they, as architects, 
might have. An education in London would 
tell them a great variety of things. Materials 
of all sorts were brought from the country, but 
they would not know, from London experience 
alone, the peculiarities of those materials, how 
they were obtained, and how much better the 
materials brought to London were than the 
ordinary materials found in the country. The 
advantage of travelling throoghout England 
was that the materials could be seen in their 
own homes. The materials brought to London 
ought to be better than the ordinary ones 
found in the country, and the style of dealing 
with them should be different. At the same 
time, the very best materiale were not 
always got in London; for instance, the best 
Portland stone was not always obtained, 
but rather that which was the most easily 
converted to London purposes. Thus the 
selection made for London might teach them, 
when they went into the country, to gather 
more information on the subject of the 
materials than they could obtain from their 
usual City life. Am architect should travel a 
great deal, and might do so for the purpose of 
sketching. He himself had walked thousands 
of miles throngh England and had seen nothing 
but old churches, but he now looked upon that 
as a very great waste of time; not that it was 
a wrong thing to see the old churches, but the 
right course would have been to have studied 
other things as he went along. When he now 
read the shilling book on Saturday half-holidays, 
published at Birmingham, he found it contained 
an amount of information on the roads, hills, 
churches, buildings, and manufactories of the 
country he used to walk about, not a fiftieth 
part of which he had ever picked up as he went 
along. He would, therefore, advise his hearers, 
if possible, to learn to appreciate these matters 
before they had the opportunity of travelling, 
and when that time came let them keep their 
eyes open and make good use of them. 








Sanitary tion of B Bill. 
At the monthly meeting of the Council of the 
Sani Assurance Association, on Monday 
last, the draft of this —— Bill was re- 
considered. Sir — ayrer, K.C.S.1., M.D., 
F.R.S., presided ; there were also present 


Professor Roger Smith, Dr. Danford Thomas, 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, Mr. H. Rutherford, and 
other gentlemen. A report on the draft Bill 
was submitted, with several clauses re-drawn. 
The Bill was farther amended, and ordered to 
be printed, for final consideration at the next 
meeting of the Council. The ne 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


_ York Architectural Association.—The dinner 
2 Connexion with this Association was held on 
the 5th inst., at the Queen’s Hotel, Micklegate. 
The president (Mr. W. Hepper) occupied the 
chair, and was ‘supported by Mr. G. Benson, 
hon. secretary, and by Mr. B. Priestley Shires, 
of Plymouth, the vice-chair being occupied by 
Mr. Walter G. Penty, who was supported by 
Mr. Norman R. Yeomans, hon. treasurer. Mr. 
W. G. Penty proposed “The Health of the 
President,” who, in thanking the members, 
said no efforts of his would be wanting in 
furthering the objects of the society. Mr. 
Dickinson submitted “ Art, Science, and Lite- 
rature,” to which Messrs. Worthington, Shires, 
and Benson respectively responded. After 
‘ Saccess to the York Architectural Associa- 
tion” had been drunk, the President proposed 
the health of “Our Guest” (Mr. B. Priestley 
Shires), remarking that as hon. secretary, from 
the formation of the society until his removal 
to Plymouth, Mr. Shires bad worked assiduously 
in promoting the aims of the society. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—The usual 
monthly meeting was held on Tuesday evening, 
the President in the chair, when a paper on 
“ Colour in Decoration” was read by Mr. Wm. 
J. Boston, who said that while form must take 
precedence of colour in architecture, still 
the aid of colour, whether of material or 
applied, was so important as to demand the 
utmost thought and skill. The laws. of 
harmony were explained, and some of the 
simpler rules, which may be learned from 
Nature, applied in a practical way to internal 
decoration. Throughout, reference was made 
to the writings of Ruskin, Goodwin, Dresser, 
and ©. Jones, and instances given of decorated 
buildings which the essayist considered examples 
to be admired and imitated. A discussion 
followed, and a vote of thanks was awarded to 
Mr. Boston. 








ARCH AOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Hythe Church (Kent). — Kentish papers 
mention an interesting discovery in the chancel 
of the parish church of Hythe, during the 
progress of the work of restoration. It is 
known that prior to the existing nave and 
transepts there existed a fine Norman church, 
of which a doorway, an arch, and some portions 
of two wiudows still remain, and have been 
embodied to the existing church. No trace, 
however, of an earlier chancel or aisle was to 
be seen. On the recent removal, however, of 
the plaster from the wails of the south aisle of 
the chancel, two complete Norman arches were 
found spanning the Karly English arches, and 
themselves showing traces of rich ornamenta- 
tion. It is added that now that the plaster has 
been completely removed it is found that the 
north chancel wall will have to be rebuilt, 
bringing the total cost of the renovation work 
to nearly 2,500/. 

Lincoln Cathedral. — The 
Chronicle says that some excavations which 
have recently been made in the south aisle of 
the choir of the minster, and in the retro-choir, 
have laid bare a portion of the foundations of 
the original eastern termination of the 
cathedral as erected by St. Hugh, and taken 
for the building of the Angel Choir; and have 
also brought to light the tomb in which the 
body of that canonised bishop was at one time 
apparently deposited, with some small remains 
of its contents. The foundations prove that, 
as previous investigations at the close of the 
last century had given reasons for believing, St. 
Hugh's church ended in a polygonal apse with 
chapels attached, somewhat resembling that at 
Westminster Abbey. The apse formed a semi- 
hexagon with a semicircular chapel, similar to 
those of the eastern transept, projecting from 
the two sloping sides, and a polygonal chapel, 
forming a complete hexagon attached to the 
eastern wall. This was probably the Lady 
Chapel. Between this chapel, and the semi- 


circular chapel on the south side, there is a| heard. 


small circular appendage, the purpose of which 
is not very —* At first sight it appeared 
to have been the foundation of a turret for a 
newel staircase. But on the most careful 
investigation there is no trace of the central 
newel. If a chapel, it must have been one of 
unusually small dimensions. Perhaps, when 
the excavations are completed on the north si 
some light may be thrown upon its destination. 
The sepulchre of St. Hugh was discovered where 


Lincolnshire | P 





~ — en beneath the black marble 
© on carved supports, erected by Bisho 
Faller, about 1670, bearing a Latin ———— 
of elegiac verses, of considerable elegance, 
s-ating that the saint’s body lay below. The 
original place of the shrine was the centre of 
the space behind the reredos. 

Queen Eleanor’s Cross, Northampton —At a 
recent meeting of the Architectural Society for 
the Archdeaconries of Northampton and Oak- 
bam, Mr. Scriven adduced a large amount of 
documentary evidence with a view to showing 
the original form of the top of this structure. 
He showed that nothing had yet been discovered 
to prove how the top was finished; and the 
mythical fifth figure with which it is sometimes 
credited he considered was never made for the 
Northampton Cross ; indeed, the first evidence 
relating to the five or six figures made by 
William of Ireland mentioned “five for the 
Cross at Northampton and elsewhere.” After 
quoting much historic evidence, Mr. Scriven said 
that his conclusion was that the termination 
consisted of a shaft springing from the original 
base now remaining, with a richly-carved ring 
either surrounding it or forming a junction of 
the shaft in the head of the cross, which head 
was magnificently wrought in a group of figures 
representing the Crucifixion. It was certainly 
not a headless cross, for there was proof of the 
head being taken from Corfe, carried to North- 
ampton, and set up there. 

The Ruthwell Cross in Annandale.—A Carlisle 
paper announces that steps are being taken to 
protect the celebrated runic cross at Ruthwell, 
in Annandale, from the influence of the weather. 
A design has been prepared by a Glasgow archi- 
tect for a recess on the outside of the church 
wall, behind the pulpit, for the reception of the 
cross, the church wall to be opened, and the 
cross to be in view of the congregation. The 
entire cost will be about 300/. 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
WOODEN VERANDABS. 


AT the Worship-street Police court, on the 5th 
inst., before Mr. Hannay, Mr. Alexander Payne, 
District Surveyor of East Hackney(South) and North 
Bow, summoned Mr. G. Bethell Holmes, of 84, 
King Edward’s-road, Hackney, for having erected 
a wooden verandah in the rear of his house, No. 84, 
King Edward’s-road, without giving the requisite 
notice to the District Surveyor, and without con- 
forming to the rulesof the Act. The building was 
8 ft. by 14 ft., and 8 ft. to 10 ft. high, open, and 
supported by posts towards the garden, and en- 
closed on the other sides partly by the walls of the 
dwelling-house, with which it communicated, and 

rtly by wooden boarding and open latticework. 
The roof was formed of wooden boarding covered 
with zinc. It formed a covering over the back 
door of the house, to which it was an addition. The 
District Surveyor contended that the whol» tenour 
of the Act was to reduce the woodwork round 
about a dwelling-house, on account of danger from 
fire, and that section 26, clause 1, plainly forbade 
an erection of this kind, unless constructed of fire- 
roof materials, and quoted a case in which the 
defendant had been ordered to amend a similar 
erection five years before, being a verandah and 
balcony communicating with a house in No, 2, 
Fremont-street. 

The defendant, who was represented by counsel, 
endeavoured to show that this was an erection to 
which the rules of the Act did not apply, but only 
quoted, in support of this, cases under other sections 
which did not refer to additions toa building. _ 

The Magistrate said he often had a difficulty in 
deciding cases under the Building Acts, but this was 
a very clear one, and unless the defendant could 
show that the erection was of brick, tile, stone, or 
other fireproof materials, according to section 26, 
clause 1, he should make the order to amend, in con- 
formity with the rules of the Act. 

Ultimately an order was made against the de- 
fendant to amend in twenty-eight days, and he was 
also fined 20s. for doing the work without notice, 
and costs. 





EXCESS OF CUBICAL CONTENTS. 
the same court, on the 7th inst., before Mr. 
Bushby, the case of F. R. Meeson, District Sur- 
veyor for East Hackney (North) v. Connell, was 


t appeared that the defendant in 1879 erected 
PE tn works at Upper Clapton for laundry 
urposes, and recently made an addition to them. 
The original building and the addition exceeded 
216,000 cubic feet, and the District Surveyor 
required a party wall under sec. 27, sub,-sec, 4. 
The — —— Ist, pg — 
were r 6 ; , 
not used fo bn eye 


ide, | case of Scott v. Legg go 


case. 
District Surveyor pointed out that the case 


"so referred to an addition te an “ old” 


of Scott v. Legg 








J building, whilst in this case the addition was to a 
| “ new” building, as defined by sec. 8. 

The magistrate decided that the building was 
used for trade purposes, but that the case of Scott 
ve. Legg governed this. 


The summons was withdrawn. 





1) NEGLECT TO GIVE NOTICE OF ALTERATIONS. 


‘ At the Marylebone Police Court, on the 4th inst.’ 
rit Mr. Charles Hedges, builder, of 174, Upper Nerth- 
a street, Caledonian-road, was summoned for baving 
commenced certain a!terations at 159, Kentish Town- 
road, without having previously given notice to the 
ah District Surveyor. 
4. Mr. F. Wallen, the Surveyor for West St. — 
said that on the 18th ult. alterations were discov 
2a in —— involving two irregularities, one of them 
ai ng of a somewhat dangerous nature, consisting of 
| the cutting away of a chimney-breast and corbelling 
out the overhanging work above, brilt with one of 
the party walls, without any certificate from bim, 
as provided for by sec. 20, rule 15. Moreover, the 
work was done in a very defective manner had 
to be amended. After the discovery the defendant 
called at the Surveyor’s office and gave notice of the 
work, which, as ~ ted a , had been com- 
menced on the 16th of ber. The Surveyor 
pointed out the danger that was likely to arise from 
such works being done without a previous survey 
J by him, in order that he might certify whether 
J they could be safely done, what precautions 
were necessary, and also, in case of alterations 
' where an irregularity was found to exist, the 
difficulty of discovering how far the alteration had 
; extended. 
at Mr. De Rutzen, the magistrate, inflicted a fine of 
=e 40e., and 2s. costs. 
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THE TREATMENT OF SEWAGE. 


Siz,—The question raised by Dr. Tidy, and 

referred to in the Builder of January 8 | p. 70), 
as to the area of land required for sewage puri- 
fication, is one as to which it is essential to give 
' accurate figures. In thirty-two of the principal 
| places in which land has been used for the pur- 
. poses of sewage filtration and irrigation, the 

| area has been on the average 389 acres to a 





— eer 


daily flow of a million gallons of sewage. If 

we allow the usual mean of 30 gallons per 
. | individual per day, this gives an acre of land 
to every eighty-five persons,—an enormous 
, proportion as compared with that mentioned 
in your article; but one which is not hypo- 
thetical, but practical. 
8 With regard to the effect of drainage through 
if earth, it is necessary to give proper attention 
J to the strength of the sewage. From 80 to 
aa 100 grains of solid matter per gallon is the 
ig ordinary amount of foreign matter contained 
act in urban sewage. Land is unable to deal with 
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J sewage of this strength, as is shown in the 
a case Of Edinburgh. The sewage of that city 
contains 10236 grains of impurity per gallon, 
e as it is poured on the land. The effluent that 
| runs off contains 64°94 grains of foreign matter 
per gallon, and is thus only a slightly-diluted 
sewage. On the other hand, in seven towns, 
the mean strength of the sewage of which ia 
Bae 62°66 grains of foreign matter per gallon, or a 
i little less than that of the Edinburgh effluent 
cs after passing through or over the land, only 
ad 14°68 grains per gallon are removed by irrigation. 
@ 28%. This includes almost all the matter in sus- 
pension, but still leaves 47°94 grains of matter 
Fa i in each gallon of effluent. In fact, irrigation 
g removes On an average only 26 per cent. of the 
foreign matter; but is specially effective as to 
the organic matter in suspension, and the 
organic nitrogen, where these elements are 
i : found in a low proportion in the sewage. It 
af is, however, ineffective where they occur in 
‘i ordinary proportions. 
a When these definite facts,—which may be 
1 verified from the reports of the Rivers 
Pollution Commissioners,— are properly con- 
eidered, it will be seen that the small amount 
of purification effected by irrigation filtering 
18 attained at an enormous cost, although it 
is somewhat special in its nature. A better 
effluent can, no doubt, be procured by going 
to the double expense of precipitation with 
subsidence, and subsequent filtration through 
land, than is produced by either of the processes 
alone. But the fioancial aspect of the question 
is one of cardipal importance, and the idea of 
providing an acre of land for every eighty- 
1* persons is one that only needs to be 
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distinctly stated as the actual actice, to 
show how little value attaches ——— 
accounts of the treatment of sewage. 

Jan. 8th, 1887. FEeRRroverer, 
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THE BUILDER. 


| KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Sir, —Ref to a remark of a j last 
week |p. reference to safety- which 
bys bee a eh he ta 


ich wil 

not set however long it may be fixed before 
pont iy use ; this is to be relied 4 gs 
only requires to be properly fixed not far 
boiler and where it must be at once seen if, 
extra it blows off; certainly not up 
chimney, this g the last place to fix it. The 
valves that are Se eS 
purpose are those with indiarubber seats and spiral 
springs, or metal with spiral springs, or levers and 
weights. . STAINTON, 

*,.* We quite endorse our correspondent’s recom- 
mendations. —Ep. 








COMPETITION, GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 
1888. 


Sir,—I beg to point out to intending com” 
petitors for the above building, that the — 

for the conditions and plan of site is not 
the usual deposit, which, on receipt of a bona-fide 
design, would be returned ; but it is a sum paid for 
the privilege of competing. At least, I cannot look 
at it in any other light, as the printed matter 
supplied to competitors surely cannot -— so much. 

UINEA. 
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GELATINE MOULDS. 


Sir,-—Could = of your — —* — best 
way to tine mou or ing plaster 
of pa pt he and also of what the oil used for 
painting the face of the mould is composed ! 

JOHN LIVINGSTONE. 








MASONS’ WAGES. 


Srr,— May I ask, through your journal, whether it 
is true that several masons lately employed in the 
retoration of Buckingham Palace were last week 
called cut by the Masons’ Society, because they were 
only paid 8d. per hour! The insertion of this 
would greatly oblige. A. B. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Applely.—Mr. 8. J. Smith, C.E., recently held 
an inquiry at the Town Hall, Appleby, in refer- 
ence to an application by the Corporation to the 
Local Government Board for power to borrow 
1,0001. for the purposes of street improvement, 
sewerage, and sewage disposal. 
Birmingham.—The new artisans’ dwellings, 
situate in Heath-street, are now completed. 
They have a frontage of nearly 900 ft. They 
are letting rapidly, being in the vicinity of 
many large works. The site having a rapid fall 
considerable care was necessary in adapting the 
buildings to the land. Stone carving and 
Minton’s tiles have been freely used in the 
elevation. Mr. J. Statham Davis was the 
architect, and Mr. Edward Airey the builder 
(both of Birmingham). 

Kingston (Surrey).— New Municipal Buildings 
are about to be erected here by the Corporation. 
That portion of the intended buildings which 
will etand on the site of Clattern House will be 
50 ft. high, the cent:al tower rising 50 ft. above 
the main body of the buildings, which will con- 
tain two stories. The old Assize Courts 
adjoining are intended to be so reconetiucted 
as to form a large assembly-room or public 
ball in connexion with the other of the 
building. The hall will be 96 ft. long by 42 ft. 
wide, with two dressing-rooms adjoining. At 
one end of the hall there will be a stage of large 
dimensions, and at the opposite end a ery 
extending across the hall, and 32 ft. in depth. 
There will be several entrances, the old Assize 
Court-yard being utilised on one side for the 
purpose. At one side of the stage there will be 
a supper-room 32 ft. by 22 ft., which it is also 
proposed to utilise as the magistrates’ retiring- 
room. The new buildings have three entrances 
from the front, and amongst other apartments 
which it has been designed to contain, one on 
the ground floor, 73 ft. by 37 ft., is proposed to 
be used for Free Library pu . The municipal 
offices proper will be on the floor above, and 





will be nine in number, in addition to a strong 
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magistrates’ court as well as for other public 

The plans for the new buildings 

ve been designed and prepared by Mr. 

Macaulay, the Borough Surveyor, and the cost 
of carrying them out is estimated at 14,0001. 

Lancaster.—At the recent annual distribution 


Lancastrian School of Art, the Mayor (Alderman 
T. Storey) intimated that in addition to his gift 
ofa new School of Art and Art Qs a 
memento of the Queen’s jubilee, he intended to 
make vison for technical education, and 
especially chemistry, and wonld provide a 
laboratory, class - rooms, and small lecture. 
theatre. 

Liverpool.—A portion of the new Exchange 
Station of the Lancashire and Yorksbire Rail- 
way, has just been opened for traffic, and the old 
building is now in course of demolition, previous 
to the erection of the other half of the new 
premises. When the station is completed it 
will be one of the largest in the kingdom. li 
has frontages to Tithebarn-street Bixteth- 
street, and is built of stone and granite in the 
Italian style of architecture. The approaches 
to the platforms from Tithebarn-street and 
Bixteth-street are by easy gradients, exhibiting 
a vast improvement on the approach to the old 
station by a steep incline and numerous steps. 
The platforms at the Pall Mall end of the 
building are practically level with the street. 
The total area of land devoted to the building 
is about 3,400 superficial yards. The main 
frontage to Tithebarn-street will contain the 
entrance to the hotel; also a row of fifteen 
shops abutting up tothestreet. Two passenger 
entrances, 15 ft. and 20 ft. wide respectively, 
are made from Bixteth-street, and there are cab 
entrances and exits from Pall Mall; there is 
also a main carriageway from Moorfields. The 
station buildings proper consist of lofty dining- 
rooms, refreshment-rooms, waiting-rooms, lava- 
tory accommodation, and the usual offices 
required for a railway station of the first class. 
The station, when completed, will have six 
platforms, each 255 yardein length, with eleven 
pairs of rails. The hotel will have an entrance 
from Tithebarn-street as well as entrances from 
the passenger approaches and cab landing, and 
will have seventy bedrooms. The buildings 
have been designed by Mr. Henry Shelmerdine, 
and the engineering works have been designed 
and carried out under the supervision of Mr. 
William Hunt, C.E., engineer-in-chief to the 
company; the contractors for the work being 
Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons, Manchester. 

Lyndhuret.—The New Forest Hall, Lynd. 
hurst, was opened on the 27th ult. It will seat 
from 300 to 400 persons. Mr. Jobn Blizzard, of 
Southampton, was the architect, and the hall 
has been built by the proprietor, Mr. William 
Gerrard. 

Ossett.—According to the Leeds Mercury, it is 
intended to celebrate the Royal Jubilee Year 
of 1887 by building public offices and a large 
hall in which public meetings, &c., can be held. 
Mr. Henry Holtom, of Dewsbury, has been 
appointed architect. The plans show that the 
new premises will front to Bank-street, one side 
abutting upon Illingworth-lane. The front 
elevation is in the Classic style. 

Staffurd.—It is proposed to erect public baths 
here as a memorial of the Jubilee year, but the 
plans are not yet finally adopted. 

Tolworth — — The Kingston Roral 
Sanitary Authority propose to erect a new infec- 
tious diseases hospital at Tolworth, an outlying 
locality within the district of the Authority. 
The building will contain foar blocks, and the 
estimated cost, including furnishing, is 10,0001. 
The administrative block will contain, on the 
ground - floor, the visitors’ room, matrou’s 
sitting-room, kitchen, surgery, hall, lavatory, 
and other conveniences. The first floor will 
contain a number of bedrooms, three nurses’ 
cubicles, linen stores, and bath-room. In this 
block there will also be extensive cellars under 
the ground-floor in the basement. Another 
block, designated the special isolation block, the 
estimated cost of which is 2,400/., will contain 
two wardr, each 36 ft. by 18 ft., and 13 ft. * 
each ward being fitted with three beds. This 
block will also contain two smaller wards, each 
24 ft. by 18 ft., to hold two beds each, and in 
addition the block will likewise contain two 
nurses’ rooms. A third block is described as a 
two-ward pavilion, each ward being 36 ft. by 
26 ft., and together wil! have accommodation 
for twelve beds. There will also be nurses’ 
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rooms, and bath and store rooms. The ge 
arrangements will be provided in the fourt 
block, and wiil consist of an ambulance shed, 
ironing and drying room, and disinfecting appa- 
ratus on the ground-floor, and on upper floor the 
w and mortuary. Mr. Jacomb Gibbon, 
of Verulam-buildings, Gray's Inn, is the archi- 
tect, and Mr. C Ward is the contractor, 
the amount of bis contract being 7,850/. This 
eum is exclusive of architect's fees, legal 
expenses, and faornishing. An official inquiry 
into the was held on tke 3lst ult. by 
Mr. Arnold Taylor, on behalf of the Local 
Government Board. 

Wimborne.—From statements made at the 
meeting of the Raral Sanitary Authority on the 
4ist ult., it appears that the late flood has done 
much damage in the town, the bridge over the 
river Stour being 80 injured that it will cost 
aboat 6,0001. to put it into a proper state of 
security. 








SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE WORKS. 


Dorking.—A Local Government Board in- 
quiry was held at Dorking on the 30th of 
December, by Mr. Arnold Taylor, into an 
application made to the Local Government 
Board for sanction to a loan of 7,000/. for the 
purposes of sewage outfall and disposal works. 
Mr. Urban Smith, C.E., of the firm of Smith & 
Austin, the Local Board’s Engineer, attended 
in support of the application, and previously to 
the inquiry the Inspector went over the works 
(which are in course of construction) with the 
Engineer. There was no opposition to the 
proposed losn, and the proceedings were of a 
formal character. Both the sewerage works 
and the works of disposal at Dorking have been 
for some time in progress under separate con- 
tracts, and are now nearing completion. The 
anticipated cost is 20,0001. 

Guildford.—-At a special meeting of the 
Guildford Urban Sanitary Authority, held on 
the 31st ult., to consider a letter from the Local 
Government Board as to the sewerage of the 
district, a committee was appointed to make 
inquiries and collect information as to the best 
course to be pursued in the matter. It was 
stated in the course of the discussion that 
more than half the town sewage went into the 
river, but this was contradicted by the Mayor 
and other members of the Board. 

Newhaven.—The tender of Mr. James Hay- 
wood, contractor, Eastbourne, bas been accepted 
by the Newhaven Local Board for the con- 
struction of a complete system of sewerage 
with outfall sewer and storage culvert. The 
sewage will be delivered during the ebb tide in 
the River Ouse, at the mouth of the harbour, 
and close to the sea. The amount of the con- 
tract is 55,5571. The scheme has been approved 
by the Local Government Board and the Har- 
bour Company, and negotiations with the 
War Department and Board of Trade are 
approaching completion. The engineer to 
the works is Mr. W. H. Radford, Assoc.-M. 
Inst. C.E., Nottingham, and the scheme was 
selected from more than twenty designs in open 
competition. 

Sutton (Surrey).—On the 29th ult. Mr. 
Arnold Taylor, one of the Inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, attended at 
the Pablic Hall for the purpose of holding 
an inquiry into the application of the Local 
Board for powers to borrow a further sum 
of 7,0001. in connexion with the drainage of the 
town. The chairman of the Local Board (Mr. 
T. Wood) remarked that when the former 
inquiry was on, and when they obtained the 
sanction to borrow 13,0001., the sum of 16,0001. 
was mentioned, but Mr. Taylor thought they 
had better apply for 13,0001. first. Mr. Taylor 
said this was so. The Clerk (Mr. P. L. Marten) 
Raid the land acquired by the Board was 
ba. 2r, 3p., the cost being 2,9611., together with 
expenses, with the exception of those of the 
arbitrators and umpires, which were not yet 
ascertained, but these might be put down at 
just over 2001. The amount of the No. 1 
contract with Meserg. Cook and Smith was 
,1201., and the amount which had been paid 
them up to the t was 6,6501. Mr. 
Cunliffe’s contract for the outfall works was 
o,3311, and he had received 2,8001.—There was 
no Opposition to the Board's proposals. 

mi ah small farm of fifteen acres is 
now being laid out for sewage irrigation near 
Bulterley Reservoir. The land to n stiff clay, 


but it is being special! pared and lightened 
to a considerable depth with fine ashes, and 
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close drained. It is believed by the method 
adopted the strongest clay land ‘aaa be made 
suitable for the reception of sewage, and thus 
ove of the great difficulties in the way of sewage 
fication in some districts will be removed. 
efarm will receive the sewage from a popu- 
lation of nearly 4,000. Mr. W. H. Radford, 
of Nottingham, is the engineer for the works. 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Bristol.—It is reported that at length an 
effort is being made to utilise the 14,000,000 
gallons of water per day which the Great 
Western Railway Company are pumping at 
the Sudbrook springs on the Monmouthsbire 
side of the Severn Tunnel, and which are at 
present allowed to run to waste, while it costs 
the company nearly 10,0001. a year to pump it 
into the Severn estuary. The water has been 
submitted to analysis, and bas been declared 
to be the purest spring water, entirely free 
from organic matter, and the finest water that 
could be desired for domestic purposes. The 
Mayor of Bristol presided over a town’s meeting 
in the Guildhall, on the 29th ult., in favour of a 
scheme for using the spring as a further water 
supply for Bristol by bringing it across the 
Severn by a tunnel beneath the bed of the 
river. A company has been formed for this 
purpose, and as a desire had been expressed 
that the Corporation should have the control of 
the water-supply of the city, the Bill which had 
been drafted contained a clause enabling the 
Corporation to exercise all the powers of the 
Act on payment of the costs and expenses 
incident to obtaining it, and sums expended by 
the company in exercise of its powers, with 
5 per cent. interest. Resolutions in favour of 
the scheme were unanimously adopted. 

Carlisle—The new filter-beds constructed 
for the Corporation of Carlisle by Messrs. 
R. H. & H. Hodgson, of Workington, and 
making an important extension, at a cost of 
about 8,7001., of the means of supplying this 
city with water from the river Eden, have just 
been brought into use. Mr. Hepworth, the 
Engineer of the works, had printed for the 
occasion an interesting sketch of the history 
of the Carlisle water-supply from 1837 down to 
the present time. The new extensions include 
a eubsiding reservoir, having an area of 5,353 
yards super., and a sand-filter with an area of 
2,401 yards super., the total area being about 
twice that of the old filter. The whole of the 
walls are of cement concrete, and the founda- 
tions are laid upon the rock for a considerable 
length, the remaining length being laid upon 
the gravel. The walls of the subsiding 
reservoir, which occupies the north end of the 
site, are 4 ft. in thickness at the bottom, and 
2 ft. Gin. at the top. The bottom of the bed 
is covered with Lazonby flags, having a fall 
from all sides towards the centre, where is 
fixed a 12-in. diameter pipe, by which all the 
water and sediment that may have deposited 
on the flags may be drawn off from the 
reservoir, when it is required to be cleaned. 
The water is admitted from the river into the 
reservoir by a 24-in. valve placed in a culvert 
at the north end of the reservoir. The out- 
leta from the reservoir to the sand-filter are 
four in number, 12-in. diameter each, with 
valves attached, and are fixed at a height of 
about 2 ft. above the level of the flags. The 
water in the new reservoir will have ample 
time to settle before passing through to the 
sand-filter. The walls of the sand-filter are 
4 ft. 6 in. thick at the bottom, and 2 ft. 6 in. at 
the top. The filtering material consists of six 
layers, through which the water has to percolate. 
The first or bottom layer, which is bedded 
round and over the tunnels for conducting 
the water into the service reservoir, consists of 
a laver, 15 in. in depth, of washed stones, from 
4 in. to 8 in. diameter ; the second layer, 12 in. 
in depth, of a bed of stones, 3 in. diameter ; 
$rd, a bed of stones, 1 in. diameter, laid 3 in. 
deep; 4th, a bed of stones 4-in. diameter laid 
3 in. deep; 5th, a layer of pebbles not more 
than }-in. diameter laid 3 in. deep; and 6th, a 
layer of fine sand, 2 ft. 6 in. deep. The water, 
after passing through the filtering media, 18 
conducted into the old service reservoir. 

Penzance.—The Cornish T elegraph of the 
23rd ult. contained an article describing the 
working of the “districting’’ system in con- 
junction with Deacon's waste-water — 
which afford a ready means of localising the 
points at which waste is occurring. We 
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described this system in some il i 
columns of the Builder a few —— — 

Serenoaks.—The shareholders of the Seven- 
oaks Waterworks Company have authorised the 
directors to make application to the Board of 
Trade to grant a provisional order, to be sub- 
sequently confirmed by Parliament, for ex- 
tending their limits of supply to the parishes 
of Brasted, Sundridge, Chevening, Otford, and 
Kemsing, all within the county of Kent; to 
levy rents and rates thereon, and to amend 
the Sevenoaks Water Act, 1878, and extend it 
and the Water Clauses Acts, to the said 
parishes; to raise additional capital for the 
purposes aforesaid by ordinary or preference 
shares or stock, or by debentures, or debenture 
stock, and for other purposes. 

Shefield.—A public meeting of the rate- 
payers of Sheffield was held on the 28th ult.. 
to ask their sanction, as required by Leeman’s 
Act, to a Bill promoted by the Corporation for 
the compulsory purchase of the works of the 
Sheffield Water Company, and to the opposi- 
tion te the application of the Water Company 
to be allowed to continue to charge the extra 
25 per cent. granted to them for twenty-five 
years. After the bursting of the Bradfield 
dam in 1864, Parliament authorised the Com- 
pany to charge for 25 years an extra 25 per 
cent. on their rates. They are now going to 
Parliament to ask that the 25 per cent. might 
be charged in perpetuity. The Corporation 
have not only decided to oppose the application, 
but to endeavour to obtain possession of the 
Company’s undertaking. The ratepayers were 
now asked to sanction their action. The 
meeting was held in the Montgomery Hall, and 
was presided over by the Mayor (Mr. H. 
Stephenson). The members of the Corporation 
were present, and the meeting was largely 
attended. Two resolutions were submitted, one 
authorising the Corporation to promote a Bill 
of their own, and the other to oppose the Bill 
of the Water Company, and they were carried 
almost unanimously. A poll was demanded, 
and it will be taken this month. 

















SCOTCH NEWS. 

Dundee.—At a meeting held at Dundee on the 
27th ult. it was agreed to erect a Technical 
Institute near University College, to be worked 
in connexion with the college. The new build- 
ing is to be known as the Baxter Technical 
Institute, the late Sir David Baxter, Bart., of 
Kilmaron, having left 20,0001. for its erection 
with a view to the improvement of working 
men in scientific knowledge.——The Dundee 
Advertiser says that the year just closed has 
been anything but remunerative to those 
engaged in the building trade in Dundee. Con- 
siderable additions have been made to house 
property within the burgh during the year, but 
the depression in the staple trade and the keen 
competition existing among the master builders 
have materially affected contract prices. 

Portobello.—The works in connexion with the 

erection of a new railway station are just being 
commenced. The plans have been prepared by 
Mr. Carswell, chief engineer to the North 
British Railway Company, and the works will 
be carried out by Messrs. James Young & Sons, 
railway contractors, Edinburgh. Operations 
are expected to be completed about the end of 
June. 
Stirling.—At a special meeting of the Stirling 
Town Council held on the 23rd ult. to considera 
proposal to purchase a part of the Gowan Hills 
for the formation of a new cemetery, Provost 
Yellowlees moved that the Council accept the 
offer of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests of the proposed cemetery ground at 
3101., and remit to the Cemetery Committee to 
take in estimates for inclosing the ground and 
levelling a section of it for interment purposes. 
This motion was carried by sixteen to two. 
Resolutions were also adopted, but by very 
small majorities, agreeing to purchase in addi- 
tion, ten acres in one part of the Hills, and five 
acres in another, should the Crown be willing to 
sell them separately at the same rate as that 
asked for the whole of the hills, say 55/. per 
acre. 





“ New Buildings in Eastcheap.”—In the 
paragraph with this heading which appeared in 
our last (p. 104), Mr. Richardson was mentioned 
as clerk of works. We are asked to state that 
Mr. Chas. Watkins was clerk of the works, and 
| that Mr. Richardson is Messrs. Perry’s foreman. 
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FIELD WORK AND INSTRU. 
MENTS 


— 


Surveying Instruments. 
Ill.—THE BOX SEXTANT. 


HE principle of this instru- 
ment resembles that of the 
optical square, in depend. 
ing primarily upon the following 
facts :—(1) when a ray of light is 
reflected at a plane surface the 
reflection takes place in a plane 
SMe 2 gorge to the reflecting sur- 
ace, the incident and reflected 
rays making equal angles with this 
surface; (2) when a ray of light 
proceeds in a plane, at right angles 
to each of two plane mirrors, in- 
clined at any angle to one another, 
is successively reflected at the 
plane surfaces of the mirrors, the 
total deviation of the ray is double 
the angle of inclination between 
the mirrors. The angle so formed 
by the glass mirrors in the case of 
optical square was seen to be 
fixed at 45°, giving a right angle 
between two ions ; but in the 
case of the box sextant, one glass, 
namely, the one containing the 
complete mirror, is constructed 
to revolve upon a centre, and 
worked by means of a curved rack- 
and-pinion wheel, as shown in 
.1. This glass is called the index 
and is marked A in our illus- 
tration. The glass marked B is 
called the horizon glass, and is 
fixed in a plane perpendicular to 
that of the instrument. The angles 
observed by a sextant being double 
the angles moved over by the 
index, the limb of the instrument 
is graduated, as shown in fig. 3, as 
though it were double the size, in 
order to record absolutely the 
angle observed. The angles are 
marked to read from zero to 140°; 
but it is to be noticed that after 
ing 120° the angles become 
reliable. The divisions zero 

to 140° are usually marked upon a 
silvered plate, and have a vernier 
scale attached, which works upon 
the end of a bar, to which is 
fixed upon the inside, below the 
top plate, the movable index mirror. 
This mirror, with ite attached 
vernier-bar, is revolved by means 
of the milled screw R, in fig. 3, 
which acts on the rack and pinion 
shown in fig.1. The horizon-glass 
is half silvered and half unsilvered, 
and is attached to the top plate, as 
shown in fig. 2, connected in a 
manner capable of adjustment, as 
we shall explain in our next article. 
For convenience of carrying the 
instrument it forms, when closed, 
a box of about 3 in. in diameter 
and 1} in. deep. The top cover 
which protects the plate, shown 
in fig. 3, is reversible so as to be 
unscrewed and attached by an 
under screw beneath the box, 
thus forming a handle for holding 
the instrument when in use. These 
screws for attaching the box or 
cover to the upper or lower side 
of the instrament ran round the 
outside lower edge of the circum- 
ference of the instrument. Before 
screwing the cover to the under- 
side of the instrument a small slide 
shutter must be opened in the 
lower plate to allow of two darken- 
ing glasses being lowered by means 
of two levers, which appear in 
the side of the instrument, gene- 
rally just under the zero point of 
the graduated piate. These two 
coloured glasses, which are made 
to fold inside when the box is 
closed, are intended for astrono- 
mical purposes and are to be used 
when observing the altitude of an 
object such as the sun, one or 
‘both of the darkening glasses 
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being left in position according to the bril- 
liancy of the chject viewed. Thus they 
are of service at sea as shades when obtain- 
ing the altitude of the sun; that is to 
say, you look at the horizon through the 
plain portion of the glass B, and then bring | 
the edge of the sun to the horizon with | 
the little milled head BR outside the instru- 
ment. To the sight is attached a telescope, | 
omitted in figs. 1 and 3, but will be shown | 





in figs. 7,8,and 9. This telescope is made to 


slide in and out, and is provided with a sun 
glass for use in adjustment. The lenses em- 

ployed have a concave surface in the eye-piece, 

with two lenses in the object glass, having the 

interior curves necessarily deep, about 2} in. 

radius, on account of the short focus. 

When, as in use at sea, you have to look 
through the plain Lge with the telescope, the 
shades worked by the levers above described are 
absolutely necessary to be used, either together 
or separately, at the time of observation, but 
in Ordinary land surveying work they must be 
lowered through the aperture, which is closed 
by the sliding-shutter, so as to be out of the line 
of sight when they are not required. The tele- 
scope also is found to be generally inconvenient 
as it takes time to arrange, and is, therefore, 
removed as soon as the instrument is known to 
be in adjustment. When the telescope is 
removed, a sliding-plate, shown in fig. 1, takes 
ite place, and the eye is guided by a small 
aperture in this sliding-plate opposite the fixed 
half silvered glass. The vernier shown in fig.3, 
and enlarged in fig. 5, enables the angles taken 
to be read to minutes. It will be observed that 
this vernier is the same as described by fig. 4 
of our last article. It is not necessary to have 
the index or vernier, when about to read an 
— * placed at zero to start with, as the angle 
tera entirely upon the conjunction of the 
: jects viewed, appearing as one in the glass B 

peomse the eye-piece, but when it is desired to 
close the box it is necessary to place the vernier 
scale somewhere near the zero t by means 
of the milled-screw, the curved 
rack will project, as shown at P, in fig. 3, and 
Prevent the cover passing over it. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Basingstoke.—New Board schools are in course 
of erection here, and the foundation stone was 
laid last month. The site of the schools is on 
the Fairfields. (The architect is Mr. Charles 
Bell, whose plans were selected in competi- 
tion). When finished, they will accommodate 
1,300 children. Mr. H. J. Goodall, of Basing- 
stoke, is the contractor for the work, the 
amount of the contract being 10,351!. The 
buildings will be in two blocks,—one for the 
infants and the other for the older scholars,— 
and the material used flint, with brick dressings; 
the central hall principle,—class room leading 
out from the hall,—is adopted. The heating 
apparatus is by Messrs. Rosser & Russell, of 
London. The infant school is a one-story 
building, excepting the caretaker’s department, 
and the upper school is a two-story erection. 

Great Horton (Bradford). — New schools, 
erected by the Bradford School Board, at Great 
Horton, have just been opened. The buildings, 
which consist of three blocks,—the mixed 
school, the infauts’ school, and the caretakers’ 
house,—are designed in the “Queen Anne”’ style. 
The mixed school consists of a large assembly- 
hall, 88 ft. by 45 ft., well lighted at both ends 
and at the sides, above the roofs of the adjoining 
class-rooms. The height to the ceiling is 29 ft. 
The roof is of open timber-work, and the 
ceiling is panelled in wocd moulds in a simple 
manner. Around the assembly-hall are grouped 
twelve class-rooms, about 25 ft. square, and 
capable of accommodating from fifty-six to 
sixty-four children each. Each class-room has 
glass partitions from the assembly-hall, and all 
are arranged so as to have left-hand light. The 
infants’ school has an assembly-hall similar 
to the mixed school, but 53 ft. by 36 ft., and 
26 ft. high. Five class-rooms are arran 
around it, with glass partitions, as in the 
mixed school. Some of these rooms are arranged 


for desks, whilst others have galleries. 
The architects are Messrs. Morley & Wood- 
house, of Bradford and Bolton (who were 


The contractors 


: mpetition). 
appointed after compe been :— Messrs. 


for the various works have 





Holdsworth Brothers, of Wyke, masons; and 
Messrs. J. Moulson & Son, joiners; Mr. 
Smithies, slater; Mr. Wallace, painter ; and Mr. 
Throp, plasterer, all of Bradford. The heating 
work has been done by Mr. T. Mears, of Brad- 
ford ; the gasfittings by Mr. Laycock, Bradford ; 
and the railings by Mr. Stork, Bradford. Mr. 
Johnstone, the Surveyor of Works to the 
Board, has superintended the work. The total 
cost of the building has been about 11,000i. 
Sheffield.—New Sunday schools in connexion 
with Glossop-road Baptist Church were opened 
on the 28th ult. The new building continues 
the frontage of the original building of the 
church and former school up Shearwood-road, 
making altogether a street front of 330 ft. It 
harmonises in character with the old building, 
although it is somewhat less ornate in detail. 
The plan of the new central school presents a 
large central hall, surrounded with two tiers 
of class-rooms, capable of being added to the 
auditorium when required; and with a gallery 
on three sides. There are three separate 
entrances to the new portion, respectively for 
boys, girls, and infants, and separate retiring- 
rooms, also separate lavatories, &c., for male 
and female teachers. The total cost of the new 
premises, with certain alterations in portions of 
the old buildings, has been 3,5301. The work 
bas been carried out by Mr. A. F. Ripley, of 
Rotherham, under the direction of the archi- 
tect, Mr. C. J. Innocent, of George-street. The 
sub-contractors were Messrs. E. and W. Oxley, 
of Hanover-street, for the carpentering, &c. ; 
Messrs. Bissett & Sons, of Wilkinson-street, for 
the plastering; Mr. J. E. Elliott, of Surrey- 
street, for the gasfitting and plumbing; and 
Mesers. Truswell & Sons, of Durham Foundry, 
for the heating, which is on the hot-water 


high-pressure principle. 








STAINED GLASS. 
Coniston.—Mr. Ruskin has presented a stained- 
glass window to the Church of the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, Coniston. The window is placed in the 
west wall. It is triplet in form, and the subject 
of illustration is the vision of St. John in the 
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Isle of Patmos. The wizdow is the work of 
Messrs. Hardman, of Birmivgham. 

Hanney.—A three-light stained-glass window 
bas just been fired at Hanney hurch, near 
Wantage, Berks, in memory of the late wife of 
the vicar, the Rev. James Macdougall. The 
style of the window is that of late sixteenth- 
century Italian work. In each light a figure is 
represented, viz., “Faith” on the left hand, 
“Charity” in the centre, and “ Hope” in the 
right-hand light, with emblematic ficral orna- 
ment in the canopy and at the foot of each 

re. The window has been executed from 
designs by Mr. George M. Macdowell by Mr. 
James B. Westropp, at the Royal Stained Glass 
Works. Old Windsor, under the direction of 
Mr. R. Owen Allsop, architect, Norfolk-street, 
London. 

Newmarket.—A stained window bas been 
placed in the east end of St. Mary's Church by 
Mrs. Joseph Dawson, in memory of her husband. 
The subject of the window, which bas three 
bays, is the Ascension, and the work has been 
well carried out by Messre. Lavers, Westlake, 
& Co. 

Northampton.—Two stained-glass windows 
have just been added to St. Edmund's Church, 
Northampton. They are the gift of Mrs. 
Franklin, in memory of her nephew, Samuel 
Taylor Mee. Mrs. Franklin was assisted in the 
choice and arrangement of the subjects by 
Mr. M. H. Holding, A-R.I.B.A., and the making 
was entrusted to Messrs. Hardman & Co., of 
Birmingham. The fixing was done by Mr. Wm. 
Tomes. 

St. Day (Cornwall).—A stained-glass window 
has lately been fixed in the parish church here 
in memory of the Dowager Lady Williams. The 
window is the work of Messrs. Taylor & Son, of 
Berners-street, London, and its subject is the 
miracle of healing related in the eighth chapter 
of St. Luke’s gospel. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
517, Improved Cement. J. & A. Bidwell. 


This is a cement composed of zinc white and 
various varnishes. The advan is that it will 
burnish to a bright gold or silver colour, and is thus 
of special use in decoration. 


1,496, Electric Bells. T. Crampton. 


This invention relates to a bell actuated by 
electricity, and constructed in such a manner that 
the armature, electro-magnets, and clapper, are 
contained within the bell proper. The clapper is 
balanced by gravity, without springs, but is moved 
whenever a current of electricity is passed through 
the armature. 

1,913, Ventilating Cowls. E. H. Shorland. - 

The subject of this invention is a square or angular 
cowl, with upright louvres, fitted with shields, 
placed at an angle to the openings. It is claimed 


that it is a more convenient form for fixing than 
many in general use. 


5,942, Improved Door-Spring. F. Stent. 

This invention consists in a door-spring which i* 
entirely concealed from view, and is capable of 
being readily brought or thrown out of action at 
will. The closing is effected by a spiral spring, and 
can be modified by a flexible band. 


5,973, Tenoning Apparatus. J. Grant. 


In this apparatus adjustable saws are used, the 
object of the invention being to obviate the great 
waste of time and loss of material that occurs with 
the use of machines as ordinarily constructed for 
this purpose. 

1,654, Hinges. A. Gold. 


By this invention the manufacture of the hinges 
is greatly simplified and economised, the complica- 
tion of pinning, and the use of washers, and the 
riveting over jointing, are dispersed with. 

2,378, Kilns for Tiles, Pottery, &c. Geo. 
Lazenby. 

The improvements claimed by the patentee are in 
the direction of keeping the kiln free from the pro- 
ducts ot combustion, and this is effected by placing 
an inner wrought-iron casing inside the outer sheli 


of the kiln. The case then being heated. th 
articles are fred without the — of ——— 
coming in contact with them. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Dec, 31.—17,116, E. Moore, Curing Damp W 
—17,119, P. Richards, Trapping or —— 
17,130, A. Mack, Plaster Boards. — 17,139, A. 
Layer, ——— Opening and Closing Doors 

Jan. 1.—25, E. Banner, Testing Pipes, Drains 
and Sewers. —31, F. Beauchamp, Window Fasteners. 
__ Jan. 3.—43, W. Marten, Domestic Firegrates. — 
73, A. Boult, Electrical Indicators.—80, D. Balear 
Fixing Mouldings and other Woodwork’ 

Jan, 4.—83, H. Johnson, Downcast Ventilator. — 


THE BUILDER. 


89, H. Owens, Opening and Closing Fanlights, 
Ventilators, a Sashes, &c.—115, W. Thomp- 
son, Portable Houses. 

Jan. 5.—138, W. Bilessley, Ornamentation of 
Tiles, &c,—156, F. Wade, Wood Paving, Xc. 

Jan. 6.—176, T. Wilson and H. Johnson, Venti- 
lating Apartments.—178, T. Murgatroyd and J. 
Turner, Device for Painting and Varnishing Brushes. 
—209, R. Worrall, Distemper.—215, H. and A. 
Cunningham, Wood Screws. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


13,306, R. Serivener, Enamelling and — 2 
Bricks, Tiles, &c. --15,227, E. & J. Verity, Sash 
Casement Fastener.—15,419, J. Hodges, Mortise 
and Rim Locks. —15,584, P. Walker, Ventilators. — 
15,983, G. Courtier, Kitchen Ranges.—15,998, J. 
Bryant, Alarm for Doors, Windows, &c.-~16,071, 
W. Meats, Joint for Earthenware Sanitary —- 
16,083, W. Sanday, Combined Mitre-cutter, Shoot, 
and Cramp.—16,105, J. Craig, Outlet Ventilators. — 
16,336, R. Shouler, Drain-pipes, &. — 16,360, C. 
Ewing, Self-closing Sash-fastener. — 11,208, H. 
Wilson, Drying Timber, &c.—14,505, 8. Willett, 
Door Indicator.— 14,538, W. 5 t, Circular Glass 
Ventilators. —15,312, G. Ewing, iy Vag A 
for Water-closets, &c.— 15,546, A. Henderson, 
Syphon Trap Closet-pans, —15,609, G. Courtier, 
Drain Traps.—16,471, G. Redfern, Hearths or 
Fireplaces. — 16,527, J. Harvard, Window -sash 
Fastener. 








COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
2,967, J. Hicks and C. Tight, Levels.—3,006, H. 
Watson, Water-taps, &e.—15,257, O. Lessing, Cat 
and Stained Glass for decorative purposes. —6,474, 
J. Barrett, Openiog and Closing Doors in Con- 
nexion with Hoists.—15,948, H. Haddan, Alarms 
for Doors, &c. 








MEETINGS. 

Morpar, Janvany 17. 
Royal Academy.—Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R. A, on “ Art 
a Darveseal Language.” V. 8 p.m. . 

Trespay, Janvary 18, 
Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. Edeard R. 
Taylor on “‘ Servants of Architecture,” 7°30 p.m. 
Waprespay, Janvany 19. 
” Britieh Archeological Association.—(1) Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, F.8.A. (Scot.) on “* The Crosses of the Isle of Man.”’ 
(3) Mr. C. Roach Smith, F.8.A., on “ Roman Chichester.”’ 

p.m. 

Society — 2 J. B. Marsh on “ Cameo-Catting 


as an yon ga Jon. 
Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—Mr. Francis 
— ** Design of Englich and Foreign Iron 
ridges.”" ™. 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Instituation,— 


Annual Meeting. 8°30 p.m. 
Royal Meteorological Rociety.—Two papers. 7 p.m. 
Tuvaspar, Janvarr 20, 

Parkes Museum of Hygiene.—Mr. M. Ogle Tarbotton on 
“Engineering and —— fa ve to Sanitary 
B — irchitectural Association, — M Scott 

} iation, — Mr. W. 
2 * “Taste in y 55* House.” J p.m, 
cademy.—Mr. J. E. » R.A, ” 
~ Ueleersal Language.”” VI. 8 —— — 
Pawar, Jarvany 21. 


Architectural Association.— Prof. V. H. Cerfield, M.D., 
on ** House Sanitation,” 7°30 p.m, 








Miscellanea. 


The Wood Trade of London. — Messrs. 
Churchill & Sim’s ‘‘ Wood Circular” for January 
says,—‘‘ For the last five years we have had to 
report the wood trade of London as being in a 
very depressed condition, but of none of those 
years was it necessary to give auch gloomy 
accounts as of 1886. Prices, which in January 
were believed to have touched the lowest pos- 
sible point, continued to recede until the end of 
the year; and consumption, which, in spite of 
an abnormal cheapness of supply had been 
falling for some years, and which was also 
thought to have reached its lowest in 1885, has 
again experienced a further serious decrease. 
An idea of what this shrinkage in the demand 
has been will be quickly gathered from the 
following figures :—In 1881, the consumption 
of deals, battens, and boards was 29,650,000 
pieces, from which total it has declined to 
26,860,000 pieces in 1886. These quantities 
represent the delivery of deals, battens, and 
boards of the Port of London both from the 
ships’ sides and from the docks, but they do 
not alone show the extent of the loss of con- 
sumption, for each year the average size of these 
goods grows less, and the falling off in actual 
quantity is consequently greater. It being im- 
possible to arrive at any reliable estimate of 
the cubical measure of overside deliveries, we 
give the statistics published by the Dock Com- 
panies of their deliveries, which show an 
actual quantity of 250,000 Petersburg standard 


,| hundreds drawn from their yards in 1881, 





against 188,000 in 1886,—each intervening year 
the quantities growing smaller.” | 





(Jan. 15, 1887. 


Sale of the Stewart Collection.—'},. 
valuable collection of works of art belonging to 
the late Mr. A. T. Stewart, of New York, is 
announced to be sold by auction on March 23rd, 
24th, and 25th next, at Chickering Hall, in that 
city. The collection will be on exhibition from 
Febroary 18th up to the date of the sale in the 
rooms of the American Art Association. The 
merchant prince was a lover of art, and gratified 
his taste in this direction by gathering together 
at a considerable expense a number of the most 
celebrated pictures, sculptures, and bronzes in 
existence. According to the catalogue, the 
collection includes three paintings by Meissonier. 
one of which is the famous “1807.” For this 
latter work Mr. Stewart gave 12,0001. Other 
great artists whose works are represented are 
Géréme, with three paintings, including “ The 
Gladiators” and “ The Chariot Race ” ; Fortuny. 
with three works, amongst them being “ The 
Snake Charmers’’; and Rosa Bonheur, with 
“The Horse Fair.” Other paintings which 
will, no doubt, be viewed with interest when 
exhibited are the following:—‘‘A Scene in 
Morocco,” by Benjamin Constant; Cattle piece 
by Auguste Bonheur; ‘‘ Auction at the Fair,”’ 
by Jiminez y Hernandez; “ The Child's 
Party,” by Knaus; a landscape with sheep, 
by Jacque; “The Disputed Boundary,” by 
Erskine Nicol; ‘‘ Niagara,” by Church; and 
“The Prodigal Son,” by Dubute. There 
are also works by the following artists :-- 
Daubigny, Troyon, Bouguereau, Fichel, Madrazo, 
Jacquet, Alfred Steveus, Boldin, Horace Vernet, 
Detaille, Escosura, Piloty,&c. There are a cer- 
tain number of works by American artists, viz. : 
—Albert Bierstadt, R. C. Minor, J. R. Tait, and 
William Hart. Amongst the numerous marble 
statues (about forty-five in all) are the 
* Greek Slave "’ and ‘‘ Eve,’”’ by Hiram Powers ; 
‘‘Demostbenes”’ and “ Flora,’ by Crawford ; 
and “Queen of Palmyra,” by Hosmer. The 

lain, silver ware, a Sévres, and 
al Worcester ware, Japanese and Chinese 
curiosities, rare enamels, and bric-d-brac, will 
probably attract general attention. The heirs 
of the estate belonging to Mr. Stewart's widow 
have decided to sell the whole of the contents 
of her residence, including the superb art 
treasures which the interior of the mansion at 
present contains. 

British Arch@ological Association.— A‘ 
the meeting of this Association on the 5th inst., 
Mr. W. De Gray Birch, F.8.A., in the chair, 
communications were read from Mr. T. H. 
Round and others, calling attention to the 
dilapidated condition of the remains of St. 
Botolph’s Priory Church, Colchester. This 
well-known ruin was damaged by the recent 

uake, and the effects of the exposure to 
the elements for many years,—the building 
having been unroofed during the Parliamentarian 
siege of Colchester,—are so serious that the 
nave arcades are likely to fall at any moment. 
A paper was read on the Roman stations at 
Piers Bridge and at Rokeby, by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Scarth. The inscriptions discovered at 
both places were described and discosse! 
Reference was made to the recent discovery of 
a very perfect portion of a Roman road from 
Bowes to Binchester. In the course of the 
discussion which ensued, Mr. Cope called atten- 
tion to the unprotected condition of the lapi- 
dary inscriptions at Rokeby, and Mr. Romilly 
Allen, F.S.A. (Scot.), described the injary 
which has resnited from want of shelter, to 
some other interesting inscriptions at Ilkley. 
A paper was also read by the chairman upon 
the works now in progress at the baths of Bath. 
Resolutions were passed in favour of the Ancient 
Monuments Act being extended so as to include 
Roman remains in its schedule, in addition to 
those of pre-historic date, as at nt. 

Robert Boyle & Son, Lim —The first 
annual meeting of the shareholders in this 
company was held on Tuesday, the 11th inst., 
at Cannon-strect Hotel, when a dividend at 
the rate of 12 per cent. on the ordinary shares 
was declared. The Managing Director, Mr. 
Robert Boyle, stated that, taking the genera! 
depression in trade into consideration, the 
business done by the company during the past 
year might be considered as very satisfactory, 
and that the prospects of the company at the 
present time were exceptionally bright, the 
business done during the first three months of 
the second year of the company being in excess 


of that done during any corresponding three 
months since the — of the business. 





The election of directors and auditors brought 
the proceedings to a close. 
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New Tramways in South London.—The | 


London Southern Tramways Company, whose 
system, under the Act of Parliament which 
they obtained some years ago, extends from 
Vauxhall to Stockwell, —— Junction, 
and Camberwell-green vid Coldharbour-.lane, 
and vid Milkwood-road to Herne Hill, Tulse 
Hill, and Norwood, have up to the present 
time only been-able to construct their lines in 
the direction of Vauxhall as far as the Swan 
at Stockwell, in uence of the delay in the 
widening of South Lambeth-road, which the 
tramway route traverses on ite way to Vaux- 
hall. The Metropolitan Board having recently 
obtained possession of the property necessary 
to widen South Lambeth-road, the improve- 
ment has been carried ont, and the tramway 
company are now laying down their lines along 
that thoroughfare from the junction of Stock- 
well and Clapham roads to Vauxhall. When 
this extended route is opened, the Southern 
Company's cars will be placed in communica. 
tion with the cars of the South London Tram- 
ways Company at Vauxhall, and with those of 
the London Tramway Company at the junction 
of Brixton and Stockwell roads. There is also 
a probability of tramway communication: being 
shortly extended from Clapham to Tooting. 
The South Metropolitan Tramway Company 
are again applying for Parliamentary powers to 
lay down lines from Clapham to Balham and 
Tooting, passing along the east side of Clapham 
Common, and the Wandsworth and Streatham 
local authorities interested have already given 
their sanction to the undertaking, subject to a 
junction being formed with the Clapham ter- 
minus of the London Tramways Company, and 
the widening of certain portions of the car- 
riageway between Clapham and Tooting. 
Identification of a Monument in 
Winchester Cathedral.— The Hampshire 
Advertiser says that for many years a quaint 
and even ugly, though costly, monument, in 
the north aisle of the Cathedral, without in- 
scription, bas puzzled antiquaries. It has just 
been identified, however, by Mr. H. D. Cole, 
the heraldic antiquary, aided by the Dean, Dr. 
Kitchin. Mr. Cole discovered on the monn- 
ment a shield of arms, in the Cathedral 
Registry the burial of a Mr. E. Cole, and in the 
Guildhall a portrait of a Mayor of that name, 
with a shield of arms upon it exactly like those 
on the monument. These are the arms of Cole 
and Holcroft, and solved the mystery at once. 
The monument ie that of Mr. Ea. Cole, M.P. 
and Mayor of Winchester in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, aod a subscriber to the 
fund for Defence against the Spanish Armada. 
The Dean, anxious to commemorate such a 
local worthy in Church and State, and a Mayor 
withal, has had a tablet designed by his son, 
and coloured like the Jacobean memorial, 
placed under it. This bears the joint arms of 
Cole and Holeroft, and the arms of Cole 
separately, and the following inscription :— 
“The monument ebove is to the memory of 
Edward Cole, Esquire, Burgess of this city, 
1601; Mayor, 1587, 1598-1612. Principal 
Registrar of the Bishop of Winchester. He 
married Christian, daughter of W. Holcroft. 
He died in 1617, aged 68."" Beneath the in- 
scription, and under the Cole shield, are the 
figures 1886, to show the period of indentifica- 


tion. 

Glasgow Cathedral: Lighting with Gas. 
The work of lighting the cathedral with gas 
has been completed. In the interior the length 
and grandeur of the nave are developed by 
g oups of light at the extreme ends, two hand- 
some standards leading up to the choir. On 
entering the choir four lines of standards give 
vistas which calminate in two tall and deli- 
cately-wrought standards at the eastend. The 
cathedral from this cause has ite interior 
beauties visible for the first time. The plans 
and designs for the lighting and executing of 
the work are by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, 


who lighted the cathedrals of St. Giles’s and | Severs, &e 


St. Mary’s, Edinbargh, Calcutta, and various 
Cathedrals in England. The drawings and 
Plans were approved by Mr. Robertson, Govern- 
Ment architect at Edinburgh.—Glasgow Herald. 

Bridge across the Sound.—With regard to 
the proposed tannel under the Sound, a Swedish 
areal suggeste that a bridge across it would 
© both cheaper and more advantageous. As 
the Sound is shallow a long way out on the 

anish side it would be to fix pillars most 
of the distance. It is added that the distance 


is only @ little more t 
and Brooklyn, han between New York 








The Queen's Jubilee : Proposed Na 
: tional 
Institute for Wales.—At a public meeting of 
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—* inhabitants of Cardiff and other parts of the Greenheart —— = %.% a, 4. 
rincipality, on the 6th inst., an important | Teak, E. I. ’ ia — 3 — 3344 
work was resolved upon. Two proposals were uoia, Us. . RA foot cube 0 : ; 4 
submitted, one on behalf of the South Wales Nia Sdnceeegesesos eoegscece 3 0 0 4 10 0 
University College for a new building in the Eim = Jo ce © 
outskirts of the town ; the other, a proposal for | Fir, Dantsic, &e i 10 0 ‘ 0 4 
cat oae! Lnstitute, which had been carefully | ⏑— — 2100 410 0 
— y Mr. Edwin Seward, A.R.I.B.A.| Pine, Canada r [oo ¢a4 
This scheme was, after close rater — * —* ⸗ en 33 ° 
adopted as the most appropriate to the| Mth: Daatsic scum fathom 3060 50 06 
occasion. When the building is completed it Wainscot, Rina “en Sa oe o 
will combine accommodation for the Royal * "Glows, —— 3 6 ° : 7 4 
Cambrian Academy, the Cardiff Naturalists’ | De*l®-Fimland,2ndandIst.std100 700 8 0 0 
“toy the Cardiff Literary Society, the Cam- Rigs » 4th and 3rd........... : b. — 610 0 
rian Society of South Wales and Monmouth-| 8t. Petersbarg, int yellow «810 0 1a 0 6 
—— —* ——*— and other learned ve —— — vio eo © 
eties, inclu ing the Cardiff Photogravhi — —⏑—— 00 100 4 
Societ - This will form a seat rae a — —— — 7 ° ° 7 18 > 
sion of the Municipal Library, Science and Art| C®#d® Pine, ist ....... 17700 200 
Schools, Museum, and Art Gallery of Cardiff æ —2 ie? oy ee 
for which building Mr. Seward has acted as| 7” Spruce, itn 33343838 
a ae oi Sed end tnd — 500 710 0 
© Hughli Bridge at Bengal.—Th ow Brunewien, Se 500 700 
Haghli Bridge at Bengal, which is ms — Flooring ek, ik, oe oo 
of construction, will, it is stated, be completed pared, first .. 22: 2S e¢ 
and opened before the end of the cold season. —— uslities ... Se oe SS. 
One of the enormous girders has just been | Cedar, esa —— oei 4 
saccessfully placed in position. Great difficulty a Be. sevens — — ~ 224 
Was e : . . : , WSEFALIBD .., .rrscsersecssscercrscerecs 00 3 
experienced in removing it to the required | wehogany, Cuba 7." 004 007 
place, which was fortunately accomplished,| St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 004 007 
however, without a hitch. The girder consists| Mexican — — 00 3 00 4 
of steel, and weighs no less than 1,200 tons. ee: — — 
The span is 420 ft. This is the longest canti-| Maple, hira· ·.. 006 008 
a * has hitherto been constructed | Rose, Rio ... tom 7 ; ; — 22 
in india, although that of the Indus bridge at = - 

: a 606006 0 
Suakkur will be on an even more prodigious scale. | Satin, St. —— —— — foot 0 0 6 3 0 10 
The work is being carried out under the super- | _ Porto Rico ......... » OSS ee S 
intendence of Mr. Bradford Leslie. Walnut, Italian .............ccceccessssees 004 0056 

Proposed New Railway in Dorsetshire. — METALS. 
A meeting of Dorsetshire landowners and others | '20™—Bar, Welsh,in London..ton 4 7 € 415 © 
oa: i es 4 6 476 
was held the other day at Dorchester, to promote ” Staffordshire, London ...... 5100 600 
a new line of railway from Dorchester through| Sheets, single, in London ......... 615 0 810 0 
the famous vale of Blackmoor to Templecombe,| Hoops 9 600 700 
80 as to obtain more direct communication — ” — 
with London, and effecting a saving of more British, cake and ingot ......... ton 4210 0 43 0 0 
than an hour in the journey. The line is esti-| Best selectea crersscesesseererere 4810 0 44 0 0 
ted to . 933.000 Ff —* Sheets, stron 6 00 610 0 
ma cost 223,0001. rd Alington and + 
; CR, SESS  cccccsess 3° 0UCOOUlCUDNC 7 CG 
other lended proprietors supported the scheme. — METAL .... lb, 004 00 & 
It was decided to have the necessary survey of — * — ea! | 
the line made, and the result reported to an| jpatiish, common brands... 1217 6 0 0 0 
adjourned meeting in February. 
y Sheet, English 1315 0 1317 6 
A Long Adit.— According to the Bauzeitung | Srautz2— 
fiir Ungarn, the longest tunnel in the world is ney aoe am 7 3 — — 
a mining tunnel at Schemnitz, in Hungary. It ©“ 
is 10°27 miles long, and therefore one mile | Streite44 ton * = = : 
longerthan the St. Gothard. Itisusedforcarry-| Avstrslian ... 
ing off water from the workings. The height is English ingots  ...........ssescssserees 104 10 7 000 
9 ft. 10 in., and breadth 5 ft. 3 in. It was com-|,_. Ors. ton 20 5 0 210 0 

. 2 th era & bei * Linseed ......... . ». COR 0 
menced in 1782, the original cos ng 7!. per | Cocoanut, Cochin im, es 2 
foot run, and was completed in 1878, the final Rar — — ĩ — 3 
price being 221. per foot. The total cost was Mee. — pals " 22 5 0 2210 0 
nearly a million sterling, but a saving of 15,000/. * brown ..... 2017 6 21 0 0 
@ year is made by the absence of pumping | Cottonseed, refined .. 18 6 0 19 & O 
machinery. peer a or ree © h- 

— Mesars. William Godwin & Son, | “?°"°*"'™® vasa” 800 1300 
Lugwardine Works, near Hereford, have just sup- | Tcarsstore — a 
plied, under the direction of Mr. F. R. Kempson, — CORED .4 m 1 
architect, Hereford, a pavement for the chancel | “Stokholm ..... barrel 015 0 O16 & 
of St. John’s Church, Cardiff. —— 011 6 O12 @ 

CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
CONTRACTS. ASE SN ae eee am 
ee * hitect, Surveyor, or | Tenders te be Page 
Natare of Work, or Materials, | By whom required. * Engineer. , delivered. 
Labourers’ OS SS ATED Cor. of Liverpool ......... | C. 0. Ellison & Son...... Jan. 18th | xiii, 
ae wang PR ao ON a NEUE Beckenham Local Bra. | G. B. Cariton —— Jan, 24th i. 

Pipe Sewers ...... — — — 2 3J 
wieder. oe and Repeiring Roadways, &c. ...... Tottenham Local Board | — De Pape * — —* — iii 
Rebuilding Baths, &¢. ...........-.:sssseeenesereeeee| Richmnd (Surre )U.8.A.| G. Elkington 7 do J 
New Postal Sorting-Office ..........0..c+-cseesss+ | Com, of H.M. Works... | — — sve 
Works, Materials, &¢. ......... veces] Veatey of — | do. Jan. 3ist | xiii. 

— senses renee —E NOW Malden Local Bd. | T. +. Pee Ses tet ii. 
Construction of Reservoir ...........-.-eererrers | Northwich Local Board | 4 - — ee do. ii. 

ing and Granite Setts sesea.| Cor, of Croydon ........ | W. h | xiii. 
York . ‘Lancaster Corporation | Jas. Mansergh .........--. Feb. 5t x 
Completion of Reservoir ..........--... ——— caster rpo | "| Keb. 10th ii. 

: "| Com. of H.M. Works... | Ofictal......... 

aterials ........ ——— —— — — de. Not stated... | in. 
Works, Repairs, and Materials —— War Department......... | 
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Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. 
————— — 
| | 
Assistant Barve yor ............... .*.... Hendon Local Board ...| 1008. .* 
A sensosses**'| eeabridge U.8.A. ...... | OD. — — : 
cgienbe +s edteocessonersegreseocoorce sos : Lower Babbington L. B. | 788., &c. 


























iA lication® | page 
aS bein. 
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| Jan. 17th 
| Jan. Slst 
do. 
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THE BUILDER. 











(Jan. 15, 1887. 








—Ur ——— 


TENDERS. 
BLACK HEATH.—For the erection of four dwelling- 
houses and shops at Combe Farm Lane, for Mr James 
Murray. Mr. John James Downes, architect and sur- 
























































veyor, Lewisham High-road :— 

annal 3. Seaman’ secre. £4,344 0 0 

H. L. Holloway . at im oes @ 

Hodson Bros.......... 4,160 0 0 

Lordea & Son (accepted) .............. 3,989 0 0 
FOREST GATE (Essex).—For the completion of ten | 
houses in the Romford-road, Forest Gate, Essex, for 
Mesers. Wise & Wilson. Mr. James F. Wesley, archi- 

Forest Gate :-— ose © 01 

Btone & Quittentoa, sada 1.392 @ 0 

Gillatt, Finsb 0 0 

Martin, Forest 1116 60 0 

Bosley & Sons, Walthamstow ......... 1,006 0 0 

OY * ee 0 0 

Bishop & Webb, Stratford 990 0 0 

or Manor 950 0 6 

Baney, Forest Gate ..............cesese-+: 950 0 0 

Kydd, Forest Gate (too late) ......... 855 0 0 

Ww. y, Limehouse 0 0 

Bi —— 736 0 0 

Nicholls, Leytonstone 730 0 0 

White, — 778 0 0 

. one 

Watson, Word — 723 @ 0 

A & Co., Londen 0 0 

oir. Forest Gate .. 6) 0 0 

Hatcher & Green,* Islington............ 63) 0 Oo! 

*4 





HUNGERFORD.—For alterations and sdiditions to 
Porberry-grove, for the Hon. Anthony Dawson, Mr. 
James H. Money, architect :— 











W. G, Adey ... --». £3,805 0 0 
J. Woold & Son ee 
V. Withee BOR ccc.cctitentisictnts SID @ © 
Chas. Claridge * 2,510 @ 0 
8. Elliott ose —— — 2,470 0 0 





LONDON.—For the London Salvage C 
——— for the Fire Offices, . Wimble, 
archit — 





























Scrivener & Co. ... — £17,878 0 0 
Rider & Son....... 17,768 @ 0 
Green wood —— . 17,588 0 0 
RS eee ~~ 17,463 0 0 
Colls & Son ...... — 1 0 0 
Wm. Downs.......... wal 400 
James Morter 16,700 0 0 
Lewrence & Son ...........4. —— — ~ 16,250 0 0 





SIDCOT (Somersetshire).—For the erection of a sana- 
we at Bidcot School. Mr. A.P. I, Cotterell, architect, 
ms — 





























J. Paimer ........... 21,40 0 0 
W.H. Gowlia & Son 1,160 0 0 
WA. Green... 1,120 ll 6 
J. Boach & Son. 9% 0 0 
W. Veals 38 0 0 
a 955 0 0 
E. Williams 881 12 0 
C. A. Hayes .. . 877 0 0 
A. Millier .... 875 0 0 
T. Thomas — —— 8300 
J. Thorne (accepted) 822 10 0 














~ t and com of 
RAMSGATE.—For the erection — pletion 

















tions to 8 ter-house in Cavendish-street, Ramsgate 
for Mr. oa Weed. Mr. &. L. , architect and 
Mee Connen. & Cig, MSOOR 
J. B. Finch, Birchington 1064 0 0 
T. Duckett, Ramegeate... 796 0 0 
J. Newby, Ramagate .........0-+s0e000 - 2 9090 
H, Ramegete ..... ee7 0 0 
C. Collins, Ramagate ......ce+e+ssseere0s 670 0 9 
Newby, kamagate.. 597 0 0 
C.H Ramagate ..... 560 0 «0 
W. W. Martin, Beechwoed, Dane 
Park (accepted) ..... ———— 654 0 0 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Lists of Tenders 
reach us too late for insertion. <a ve 
at our office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Pour p.m. on THURSDAYS. 


FIRE BRICKS. 


E. BOWEN, Fire Brick Manufacturer, STOURBRIDGE. 
of Best Fire Bricks, 














facturer eye ge and Cement Fire 
ys uffies, &c. Bricks and Biocks for the 
H for Lron Beast 
ee Bottle, and Flint Glass Furnaces, 


ing and Refining Furnaces, Chemical Works, Coke Ovens, &e. 
Daler doantan Blocker, Fiue Covers, Locomotive Bricks, Tuyeres, 
Special Sises and Stapes made to F 
Prices quoted te any Port or way Station. 


Agents 
R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 
Stores :—Railway Arches, Corner of Londen-street and Brady- 
street, near Bethnal Green Station. 


GLAZED, BRICKS. 


ES & GREEN, HALIFAX. 
and Coloured), Balt Glased 
ware 





beeen , Patent 
Cures for Dowa ta, Patent Drain-Cleaning Reds. 
Six Prize Medals. Cojes of Testimonials sent if required. 


London Agent: 
R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, B.C. 
Stores :—Railway Arches, Corner of London-street and Brady- 
street, hear 


BLUE BRICKS. 


THE KETLEY BRICK COMPANY, Manefacterers of Staffordshire 
Blue Bricks, KINGSWINFORD, * Dudiey, Staffordshire. 


Agents >— 
R. CULL & SON, Palmerston-buildings, E.C. 
Stores :—Railway Arches, Corner of London-street and Brady- 
street. pear Bethnal] Green Station. 


DRAIN PIPES. 


— hoy 

Junctions, &c. all sizes. Chimney-Pots, and White. 
R. CULL & SON'S Stores, Rail 

London-street and Brady-st., near 
Chief Office :—72, Palmersten-beildings, 








, Stable 


STOKE NEWINGTON.—For works at the new Congregational Church, Rectory-road, Stoke Newington. Mr. 
B. A. Lewcock, architect and surveyor, Bishopsgate-street Within :— 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Registered Telegraphie Address, “Tap Burtpgs, Lowpor,”’ 











CORSHAM DOWN, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 


BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN, 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & OO., Lp, 


Corsnam, WItts. 


} SUMMER DRIED. 








Bath Stone. 
BEST QUAIATY OF ALL KINDS. 


PICTOR & SONS, 
Box, Witts. [Apvr. 


The stone trom 
| eo the Westher 





a 


THE CHELYNCH 


BSTONE. Goubdetiy cnn of 
THE —- yes ge ee 
marlon {wig iota 
STONE. suitable for fine work, 


so a to CHARLES TRASK & BONS, 

orton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset. 
London Agent — Mr. B. WILLIAMS, 

16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0. [Apvr. 





Doulting Free Stone For ad- 
8. & J. STAPLE, 














































































































. : Builders’ Amount of 
| Heating. Ventilation. Fittings Tender. 
Perkins ......... Mot Water ————— wd | Tnclasive ....... £100 | , 
Smeston & Co. ...... High 5775 Inclusive.....| 18515 0 | Asphalte-—The and Metallic Lava 
clus Waterspray Co. ...... Waterspray * | Exclasive ......| 162 9 4 | Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Solus W ghia Automatic — | — lll 7 1 | Poaltry, EO. -Tho best and cheapest materials 
us W aterapray Co. ... ~ ape pia hag: Ae Invisible ventilators —....... 80 3 6 : 
railway arches, warehouse 
Rn Views 6. ...............1... Ridge ventilators...  ..... sz 7 o | for damp courses, y 
Renton Gibbs ..... Hot water —— aie nee | Inclasive......... 150 0 0 | floors, flat roofs, stabies, cow-sheds, and milk- 
eee OS. . 2 ae Se eed come TF) saeainn ano rooms, granaries, tun-roome, and terraces.[ ADVT. 
London Warming and Ventilating Co, Hot air. cae Exclusive —— 128 0 0 : * 
Bacon —— — er oo nelusive ......... 1 6 0 
Wontner Smith&Co. ....., Low pressure hot water * Inclusive ......... i6 @ 0 Asphalte. 
— ————— — — 100 @ 0 Patent Metallic Lava, and 
— —A > Sie Exclasive ...... 8 0 (0 White tes. 
a M. STODART & CO. 
Ungar & Co. £24418 0 Office : 
Forest & Co... . — Wontner Smith & Co £06 8 3 Apv? 
Strode’ Co... : a 3 Vaughan & Brown — 190 111 No. 90, Cannon-street, E.O. l 








NOTICE,— THE BANNER SANITATION CO. beg to give Notice that having sold over 10,000 
— — BANNER’S PATENT VENTILATORS, also a proportionate number of other Sanitary 
Appliances, and wishing to keep pace with the times, they have decided to reduce the prices of their goods from 
25 per cent. to 40 per cent., thus offering to the public the best appliances at the lowest prices. 


BANNER VENTILATORS. 








The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, &c. 
HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most Important EXHIBITIONS. 





_ Geta Medal. Health Exhibition, 1884. 





For further Particulars 


BANNER SANIT 





— 


and Revised Prices, apply to 


ATION COMPANY, 


Wessex House, Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 





